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pulse, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, bilious- 
ness, skin eruptions, want of appetite, sourness of the 
stomach, &c. The infallible remedy is ENO’S ‘FRUIT 
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could wish as a simple and natural health-giving agent. 
You cannot over-state its great value in keeping the blood 
pure and free from disease by natural means. 
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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
VI.—CAPTAIN WENTWORTH HOPE-JOHNSTONE 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


THE seventies and eighties were perhaps the palmy days of the 
soldier-jockey, and conspicuous among those who distinguished 
themselves at that epoch was the subject of the present sketch. 
Wentworth Hope-Johnstone comes of a sporting family. His father 
and grandfather figured in the saddle before him, so that race-riding 
was in the blood, and it is natural that the friends of the family 
should have been sportsmen likewise. Whena boy young Hope- 
Johnstone used to stay for weeks at a time at Knockhill, Dumfries- 
shire, with old Mr. Sharpe of Hoddon, one of the best-known men 
in his generation; and the place was a paradise to the lad, being 
thronged with racehorses, mares and foals, greyhounds, piebald 
sheep, fancy dogs and cats, curious birds, and endless objects of 
interest. There he used to ‘‘do”’ a horse and ride work, studying 
NO. CXXIX. VOL. xxIIl.— April 1906 BB 
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indeed the elements of the art of which he was to become a master. 
It was at Knockhill that Christopher Sly was bred, a winner of 
several races, including the Gold Vase at Ascot in 1871. Christopher 
Sly was an example of the fact that no one knows how a yearling 
will turn out. He-wasa shapeless and ungainly little creature, so 
much so that he was run in an old orchard so as to be out of sight, 
and there he had a habit of standing for hours together in the same 
place, under the branches of an old tree, which got him the name 
among the lads of “‘ Crabtree Jock.” Mr. Sharpe had amare called 
Bayleaf, which he once sent to Perth to run in a Hunters’ Flat 
Race. Tom Spence was to have ridden, but did not turn up; so a 
local sportsman, who was described as a ‘‘ regardless rider,’’ had the 
mount, and, finishing with desperate energy, won a distance. Bob 
Menzies, Mr. Sharpe's trainer, a very important person who fancied 
himself greatly, swaggered up to lead the mare in, not at all pleased 
that she had been so thoroughly shown up. ‘‘ Confound you, sir,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ what was the good of that? You won a hundred yards 
too far!” ‘ Did I?” the affronted jockey replied, for he had not 
expected anything but a compliment on his horsemanship. ‘“ And 
if I’d had a bigger whip I’d have won a hundred yards further!” 

In was in 1866 that Mr. Hope-Johnstone made his first appear- 
ance in the saddle, his figures for the year being ‘‘ I mount, o win,” 
and this was precisely repeated two years later. During the inter- 
mediate year he never rode, so that he could not have improved on 
the minus average. Wigton, in Cumberland, was one of the first 
meetings he ever attended. A horse called Soda-water, ridden by a 
horse-breaker and occasional jockey named Gambles, came down at 
the brook, giving his rider a very bad fall. Hope-Johnstone was just 
by the fence, as was the owner, to whom he said, ‘I’m afraid 
your jockey is very badly hurt?” ‘‘ Puir lad! I doot he’ll never 
speak nae mair; will thee ride huss i’ the Consolation ?” was the 
reply. Business was business whatever might happen to the luck- 
less Gambles. 

Young Wentworth Johnstone’s first mount, however, was in 
a flat race at Hawick. He had not been prepared to ride, and 
figured in the saddle in boots and breeches borrowed from an 
ostler who happened to be handy and to own fairly presentable 
equipments, and it was rather for the fun of riding than the hope of 
winning that he accepted the mount, as the race was known to be a 
practical certainty for an animal named Stiff—ifonly he got off, that 
is to say: an important proviso, as he was an extremely difficult 
horse at the post, and if there were any delay was tolerably certain 
to bolt off the common where the course was laid out into the 
town. While dressing, a loud altercation in the next room was over- 
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heard. ‘‘I tell thee thou knaws naething aboot it!” a voice said. 
‘‘Ma brither is starter, and there will be a fause start, tae set aff 
that auld beggar Stiff.’ With a clever jockey called Noble on his 
back, however, Stiff got off and won by the length of a street, so 
that the starter’s brother and his friends, who had fancied that they 
‘knew something,”’ were done. 

Whether Hope-Johnstone’s performance at this time led any- 
one to believe that he would twice head the list of gentlemen 
riders is not on record, but at any rate his pluck was undoubted. 
His next ride was at Windsor on a wild pulling animal named 
Bandoline. In the first race on the card, ridden by a jockey named 
Ablett, the horse came to grief, and hurt his jockey rather badly. 
Bandoline was in another race later in the day, and the owner 
wanted to find a rider for him; but the professionals knew well 
what sort of beast he was, and those who were not engaged all 
declared that they had to catch an early train, which would render 
it quite impossible for them to accept the offer. Wentworth’s uncle, 
Davy Hope-Johnstone, hearing of the dilemma, and knowing how 
keen his nephew was, suggested that he might do, assuring the 
owner that at any rate he would not tumble off. ‘‘ Wenty,” as he 
was, and is, called by a multitude of friends, promptly accepted, 
though he had not come prepared to ride, and no friendly ostler 
being at the time available, he got up in check trousers, set off by an 
orthodox green jacket and black cap. After jumping the brook the 
field in those days had to turn sharp to the left. Wenty was on the 
inside, and had so much way on that he could not get round, con- 
sequently going himself, and taking Reginald Herbert on Comberton, 
over the chains and in among the carriages. The author of the 
mischief escaped a fall; his victim was not equally fortunate, though 
he was up again so quickly that getting back into the course he won 
the race, afterwards accepting the aggressor’s humble apologies in 
the kindest and most genial spirit, rightly attributing the mischief to 
a combination of zeal and ignorance which might be forgiven in an 
over-anxious and energetic young amateur. 

About this time Hope-Johnstone joined the 7th Hussars, then 
about the ‘‘ horse-ridingest ’’ regiment in the service. In 1873, for 
instance, out of sixteen runners for the Grand Military Gold Cup, no 
fewer than five were ridden by officers of the Seventh: ‘‘ Baby,” 
now General, McCalmont, John Daye Backer, Lord Marcus Beresford, 
W. B. Morris, and Wentworth; and it may also be noted that the 
Seventh has supplied the winner of the Gold Cup on as many as 
six occasions. 

*“Wenty” learned riding in a roughish school, not being in the 
least particular what he was put on so long as he could “‘have a go.” 
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For Teddy Woodland he frequently performed at the meetings 
round about London, Kingsbury, West Drayton, Eltham, etc. At 
Kingsbury one afternoon, after riding several of Woodland’s horses, 
he had a bad fall, being for a time quite knocked out. He recovered 
consciousness on a form in the dressing-room, and while pulling 
himself together, and trying to realise where he was and to remem- 
ber what had happened, Woodland roused him with a shake, handed 
him a big bumper of vinegar and water, merely remarking, ‘‘ Look 
sharp, Captain, please! I’ve got another for you in the next race! ”’ 
Too dazed to argue, he was taken to the weighing-room, and put up 


A PRIZE WINNER 


on an animal who he just possessed energy to observe had his head 
wrapped up in a blanket in order that he might not see the race- 
course surroundings, for which he entertained a rooted repugnance. 
He had, of course, to be led to the post, but when the flag fell, 
swung round and disappeared in the direction of Harrow. At Croy- 
don, too, a great place in those days, “‘ Wenty” was constantly 
up; once on a horse of the late Sir John Astley’s, who was always 
willing to give a young horseman a chance. ‘‘Can hejump?” 
Wenty asked, as he was about to get up. “Jump? Why, of course 
he can!” replied the dear old “‘ Mate”; ‘‘ he jumped right over the 
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rails into the ring at Chester!” This may have been evidence of a 
certain capacity, but was nevertheless not altogether encouraging. 

By 1873 Captain Hope-Johnstone had come to be recognised as 
one of the leading lights among players of the game, and he easily 
won the Grand Military Gold Cup on a horse called Revirescat ; 
repeating the success, it may here be observed, on Lady Sneerwell in 
1875 and on Earl Marshal in 1876; whilst his brother-in-law, the 
lamented Captain W. B. Morris, another of the very best of good 
fellows, kept up the sequence in 1877 and 1878, so that the regiment 
did decidedly well! Revirescat was rather fancied for the National of 
this year, but it would have taken a great horse to beat Disturbance, 
one of the best ‘chasers that ever lived, in the estimation of good 
judges. Such is the fortune of war that Captain Hope-Johnstone 
never chanced to win, or even to get in the first three for, a Liver- 
pool, though he has won a number of races over the course—the 
Valentine Steeplechase twice, for instance, on Lucy and Champion. 
After coming to grief there and hurting himself rather badly on one 
occasion, he declared that he would ‘‘ sooner fall at Liverpool than 
win a race anywhere else,” so fond was he of the big Aintree fences. 
He indirectly had a hand, moreover, in a National victory. One day he 
had a ride and won a race on Old Joe, and meeting our friend Mr. Arthur 
Johnstone-Douglas afterwards, he observed to him that he thought 
Old Joe was the best horse he had ever ridden, “‘ though perhaps,” he 
modestly added, “I’ve never been on a good one.” His opinion, 
however, was enough to induce Mr. Johnstone-Douglas to buy the 
horse, with which, as the reader is doubtless aware, he carried off the 
great race in 1866, after creating a desperate scare, for three days 
before the contest he had a wire from his trainer telling him that 
the horse was dead Jame and could not possibly start. He came 
from Carlisle, where he was trained, with his leg in a bucket, and 
happily got right in time. If I remember rightly what Mr. John- 
stone-Douglas told me, the mare had got a great nail in his leg, the 
result of hitting a rail which a carpenter had clumsily knocked 
together after a break. 

A certain proportion of falls is the inevitable lot of every steeple- 
chase rider ; and though Captain Hope-Johnstone has been fortunate 
in escaping fractures, he naturally had some ugly accidents. One 
of these was at Croydon, where a nasty scrimmage at a hurdle 
occurred, with the result that he was knocked over in front of a big 
field which came pounding along and passed over him, leaving him 
flat on the ground; indeed, he did not recover his consciousness for 
many hours. ‘‘I’m afraid someone jumped on him,” a sympa- 
thetic observer remarked as just after the race he was carried into 
the gentlemen’s dressing-room. ‘“ Yes, I’m afraid I did—for one,” a 
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friend who had ridden in the race candidly answered. Within a 
week, however, he was eagerly at it again. There wasa meeting at 
Kingsbury, and an owner had two horses in one of the races, Charlie 
and Repulse. Captain Hope-Johnstone, though determined not to 
miss a ride, felt that he could not do justice to his mount. He sug- 
gested, therefore, that he should ride the worse of the pair, Repulse; 
for the owner, properly estimating his own capacity in the saddle 
and likewise that of his friend, had been willing to give him the 
mount on the probable winner. He declared to win with Charlie, 
and would perhaps have done so, but the late Major Dalbiac (‘‘ The 
Treasure’) on a horse called Awalton came up not far from home and 


A SUMMER RESORT 


raced so hard against Charlie that the pair ran themselves out of it, 
leaving Repulse to drop down at the finish and just get home. The 
race was called ‘“‘The Upper Ten Steeplechase,’’ and the mob, 
quite convinced that the business had been arranged—they are 
usually ready to believe that every other race is a ‘‘ ramp ”’—became 
derisive and shouted out inquiries as to whether ‘‘ that was the way 
the Upper Ten did it ?” 

In 1880 his present Majesty the King ran a horse for the first time, 
a big brown animal called Leonidas, and Captain Hope-Johnstone 
was honoured with an invitation to ride. Carrying the Royal 
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colours, hitherto never displayed by their present owner, the horse 
won comfortably, so that the subject of this sketch has the honour 
of having won the first race His Majesty ever secured. 

Rather earlier than this, in 1877, in what was called the Royal 
Hunt Steeplechase, at Sandown, a rather quaint scene was enacted 
in which Captain Hope-Johnstone took part. There were three 
starters for the race: Roundhead, ridden by Lord Marcus Beresford ; 
Early Dawn, Mr. Lee Barber up; and Little Fawn, on whom 
Mr. C. Thirlwell started. When they had gone a short distance Little 
Fawn fell, giving his jockey a baddish shattering, and at any rate 
incapacitating him for the day. At the next fence the other two 


EXTREMES MEET 


refused persistently, and it occurred to Captain Hope-Johnstone that 
Little Fawn might win after all if she had someone on her back; 
so, running to her, for she had been secured, he jumped on. _Inci- 
dentally he found that there was no off-side stirrup, and that the 
bridle was over the mare’s ear ; but these were details, and riding at 
the fence where the other two were refusing he somehow or other got 
safely over. At the next jump, however, she would not have it. 
Fred Archer happened to be standing close by, with a beautiful gold- 
headed cane which some admirer had presented to him for winning 
a race, and as Little Fawn’s jockey had neither whip nor spurs 
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Archer kindly handed him the trophy as a substitute. It was not 
the least adapted for the purpose, and splintered to pieces at the first 
stroke, but it had the effect of urging the mare to an effort. She 
went for the jump, landed on her head, the saddle swung round 
under her, the bridle came off, and the rider’s gallant attempt was 
defeated. He consoled himself, however, by winning the next race, 
the Priory Steeplechase, on Tom Moody, beating Mr. Garrett 


ENTRANCE TO THE CASTLE 


Moore and Mr. Arthur Yates. For the lattter, and no doubt for the 
former also for the matter of that, Captain Hope-Johnstone had a 
warm admiration. He was always a believer in getting off and as a 
rule going to the front and staying there, the idea being that if you 
made a mistake you seemed to have more chance of getting right 
again; and Mr. Arthur Yates was a great exponent of this system. 
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The way he would rush down a hill, dart round a corner, and race 
over a drop, used to fill spectators with admiration and awe; and 
many of the gallant little band who studied and practised the art of 
race-riding at Bishop’s Sutton adopted the same method. I well 
remember one of them, Captain Robert Sandeman, riding an old horse 
called Johnny Longtail at Sandown, on a very frosty day, when it 
had seemed impossible that there could be any racing, so bad was 
the condition of the course. As they went up the hill past the 
stands, one of the jockeys observed that it was dangerously slippery 
on the descent after the turn; and Captain Sandeman, hearing 
this, took Johnny Longtail by the head and dashed him down as 
hard as he could go. He slipped and slithered and looked extremely 
like coming to the utterest grief, but gained such a long lead whilst 
the others were cautiously steadying down the descent that he won 
his race comfortably. It may be casually mentioned that Captain 
Sandeman had been invalided home after a bad fall in India, with 
the doctors’ assurance that he would never be able to get on a horse 
again ; but as regards this it appears that the doctors were not quite 
correct. 

Jem Adams was a great performer at this time, and an undaunted 
follower of Arthur Yates’s method ; he had a ready tongue moreover. 
The Clerk of the Scales at Warwick one day was the son of a well- 
known St. James’s Street saddler. Jem got into the scales before his 
cap and jacket were brought. ‘‘ What are your colours ?” he was 
asked. Jem didn’t hear, and the official repeated the question in a 
very rough and authoritative voice, which annoyed Jem. ‘ My 
colours?’ he answered, ‘‘I don’t know; but you ought, for you 
made ’em!”’ 

A curious incident happened in a steeplechase about this time. 
Captain Hope-Johnstone was winning, when something dashed up, 
went the wrong side of a post, and thereby gained such an advan- 
tage that he was never caught. An objection was a matter of 
course. ‘‘ You went the wrong side of a post, you know,”’ Captain 
Hope-Johnstone remarked to him as he was about to get into the 
scales. ‘‘Oh, no, I didn’t,” the other replied, took his seat in the 
chair, and immediately fell forward dead. 

A good deal of Captain Hope-Johnstone’s riding has been done 
in Ireland, where he has won many races over many courses ; and 
he retains the kindliest recollections of his visits to the island. Irish 
jockeys are most good-natured and agreeable, he declares, and a 
stranger riding with them gets quite as fair play there as anywhere 
else. They are rather casual people, but infinitely cheery. When 
he first went to Ireland, wanting to know the form, he became a 
subscriber to the Irish Calendar, and noticed that his name was 
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being spelt incorrectly by the person to whom he paid his subscrip- 
tion. He drew the clerk’s attention to the fact, who affably 
replied as he closed the book, ‘‘ Shure, it’s no matter; I’ll expect 
you'll get it all the same!” Going to look at a horse one day he 
thought he would try it, and, getting on, asked the head man to 
take up the off-side stirrup a hole. The delightful old fellow at once 
replied, ‘‘ Shure, I never knew a good man yet that didn’t ride with 
one leg shorter than the other!” They use quaint expressions, 
these Irish horsemen. One good horse on which Captain Hope- 
Johnstone had a ride in the Downshire Plate at Punchestown was 
Cyrus. He had run out the first day and seemed to have a disposi- 
tion for so doing. As Dan McNally, Linde’s man, was putting him 
up he remarked, “ If you find him hard to turn, Captain, don’t pull ; 


CHAMPION 


pluck at him—he’s only a scholar!” It is very curious that the 
race should have been completely reproduced at Liverpool in 1882. 
Cyrus beat everything except Seaman in this race at Punchestown, 
and in the National Seaman, Lord Manners up, little used as he was 
to race-riding, beat Cyrus, with one of the famous Beasley brothers 
in the saddle, by a head. The fact seems to have been that Cyrus 
had a leg, and was not quite at his best. 

A horse with which Captain Hope-Johnstone’s name will always 
be associated is old Champion, who at the present time is leading a 
placid and happy existence at his owner’s place near Edenbridge. 
Late in the eighties Mr. John Bell Irving asked Captain Hope- 
Johnstone to buy hima horse. The price, it was understood, was 
to be somewhere about 300 guineas, and going to the December 
sales at Newmarket the commissioner took such a fancy to 
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Champion, who had been in Darling’s stable as a two-year-old, that he 
bought the son of Victor and Violante for nearly thrice the sum he 
had been authorised to give. His doubts as to whether he had done 
right were soon set at rest, Mr. Bell Irving expressing himself as 
very pleased, and suggesting that Captain Hope-Johnstone had 
better take him home and train him. He ran in a hurdle race at 
Hamilton, and was beaten a head; his trainer having, indeed, been 
too careful of him. ‘“‘ He is really not quite fit,’’ Captain Hope- 
Johnstone remarked to the owner. ‘“ But the fact is, he cost so 
much that I have been afraid to gallop him!” ‘‘ Bash him along!” 
was the reply; so bashed along he was, and few horses have ever had 
a longer or more successful career. In due time he passed into the 
possession of Mr. Naylor Leyland, whose horses Captain Hope- 
Johnstone trained and rode with such extraordinary success. In all 
Champion ran gg races; of these he won 37, he was second 33 times, 
and 8 times third. It is rather strange to see the old horse now and 
to remember that he was a contemporary of Merry Hampton who 
won the Derby the year after Ormonde, the year Réve d’Or won the 
Oaks for the late Duke of Beaufort. 

Another horse whom Captain Hope-Johnstone often rode to 
victory was Gauntlet, a somewhat tricky and uncertain animal who 
would by no means go for everybody, but did everything he was 
asked to do for his accustomed rider. For him indeed almost all 
horses went kindly, he possessing the rare gift of perfect hands. 
Readers whose memories go back a few years will also remember 
Constance. She was originally the property of the Duke of 
Hamilton, for whom Captain Hope-Johnstone rode her one day 
without success. “She is not quite up to your mark, I should 
think,” he observed to the Duke after the race; ‘‘ but she’s a nice 
sort of mare all the same. How much will you take for her?” ‘‘I 
will give her to you,” the Duke kindly replied. The gift was 
accepted, and for her new owner she did good service. 

Among the many jackets that Captain Hope-Johnstone has 
worn is that of General Byrne, the owner of Amphion, whom many 
will recollect for his extreme kindness and courtesy. He had a use- 
ful horse called Charleville, whom Captain Hope-Johnstone had 
been going to ride for him at Croydon, but the animal came to grief 
badly, and had to be killed a week before. ‘‘ I’m so sorry you have 
lost your nice horse,” Captain Hope-Johnstone remarked to the 
General. ‘‘I am the more sorry,” he replied, ‘‘ because you are 
deprived of what would have been a pleasant ride on him.” 

In writing about Mr. Gwyn Saunders-Davies last month, I 
expressed doubt as to whether any other rider had ever kept record 
of his mounts, and whether, if he had done so, they would show 
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such an excellent average. Captain Hope-Johnstone, I find, has also 
kept a record, and his total is a little superior to that of our mutual 
friend. From 1866, when he began riding, to 1897, when he retired 
from the saddle, he was up in 1,109 races; and of these he won no 
fewer than 362. I cannot obtain the figures relating to seconds and 
thirds, but he had 908 falls, and there is a note of 28 refusals. This 
strikes me as particularly interesting. The majority of the races he 
has ridden have been a distance of two miles, but he has been up in 
Nationals and in events over all courses. There are eight fences 
in a mile, and altogether I calculate that 1,109 races means some- 
thing like 23,000 jumps: the 28 refusals in this total therefore tell a 
wonderful tale of consistent skill and courage. Out of his last 
g6 rides Captain Hope-Johnstone won on 50 occasions, and he 


THE BEST OF FRIENDS—-CHAMPION AND PONY 


headed the list of gentlemen riders in 1876 with 45 wins, and in 
1877 with 55 out of 114. Twice he has carried off five races in an 
afternoon—at Dunfermline in 1877, and at Burgh-by-Sands in 1885. 
On this last occasion he would have won the whole six, but could not 
get down to the weight for the last race, and would indeed have 
had to carry 7 lb. over. He was afraid this would have been taxing 
the horse unduly ; but the opinion was wrong, as it won with a good 
14 lb. in hand. He would thus have swept the board, a feat 
which, if my memory serves, was once accomplished by Mr. C. J. 
Cunningham. 

Captain Hope-Johnstone, settled down to a pastoral life in a 
charmingly picturesque district of Kent, still takes not only a keen, 
but it may be said in a sense an extremely active, part in sport 
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under National Hunt Rules. He farms, and one of the illustrations 
shows some of the big mules which do his work, whilst others 
exhibit a few of the Shetland ponies of which he was formerly a 
great breeder. Beautiful little creatures they were; their size 
may be gathered by comparison with the horse to which one of them 
is acting as leader, and also by noting the height of the ecclesiastical 
dignitary who stands behind the team in another photograph. The 
pony whose likeness is given measures 32 inches. 

The active work to which reference has just been made is, of 
course, as a member, and former Steward, of the National Hunt, and 
as a Steward of various meetings in the South of England, notably 
Gatwick, Lingfield, and Plumpton, which owe much to the super- 
vision of so experienced a sportsman. There is a general tendency 
to blame the Stewards for all sorts of shortcomings of which they 
are, as a rule, not guilty. Stewards vary, of course, and at some 
ineetings it may happen that the wrong men are occasionally chosen, 
men who do not understand the ins and outs of the sport or really 
know the rules which govern it. Somebody “ fancies” a horse, or 
is “told” that it will win, told by somebody else who has heard a 
story emanating from no one knows where. The horse is beaten, 
lis backers assume that the jockey was not trying, and angrily 
demand to be informed whether the Stewards are asleep? They are 
not; they are quite wide awake, but their superior comprehension 
of the business of race-riding convinces them that everything has 
been above-board. At other times legitimate suspicions may arise, 
and the Stewards may seem remiss ; but they perceive that there is 
no possibility of bringing home a charge of malpractice; a culprit 
who is summoned to explain and gives an explanation which cannot 
be contradicted rather scores, and has, as it were, a bit in hand 
when next awkward questions are put to him—it is not the first time 
that he has been unjustly attacked, and soon. When Captain Hope- 
Johnstone is Steward of a meeting all interested in it may rest com- 
fortably certain that nothing escapes his observation, and that if 
inquiry into anything doubtful is necessary that inquiry will be 
made, as also that it will be conducted with absolute impartiality 
and the shrewdest discrimination. A man does not ride for thirty- 
three years, has not passed through the apprenticeship of Kingsbury, 
Bromley, Croydon, etc., without seeing a good many strange things 
and learning a great deal in various ways. The mere knowledge 
that such a Steward is on duty checks the propensities of those who 
would like to travel devious paths if they dared. 

I remember asking Captain Hope-Johnstone if he betted much 
when in the thick of the fray. Riding constantly, as he did, a man 
comes to know the form of horses and of jockeys, and should not 
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seldom get on the track of a good thing—so far as any horse ever is 
good in this sense. ‘‘No; I never bothered about betting,” was his 
reply. ‘Sometimes, if I could get 10 to 1 about an even-money 
chance, I had a fiver on; but that was all.” 

Liked and respected by all who know him, Wenty Hope- 
Johnstone remains the best of good fellows and good sportsmen. 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 


XIV.—THE PARSON’S BARGAIN 
BY C. C. AND E. M. MOTT 


THERE were once two men who lived near a chalk stream. Both 
were men of means, of middle age, and of some local importance. 
One was a baronet and a director of the Great Mudland Railway, the 
other was a parson. Both were fishermen— No. The Rev. the Hon. 
Philip Harington Foljambe was a fisherman; Sir Hardman Testie, 
of Red Knights, was just a man who fished. 

He had four miles of the Twist to fish in: the Twist, beloved of 
all dry-fly artists who can buy, rent, or—or contrive the delights of 
casting in its dappled reaches, its slumberous pools where the 
‘pounders ” lie darkling below the tumult of the lasher. Four miles 
of the Twist to fish in, and the haughty privilege of ordering off any 
fellow-creature whom he caught doing likewise. He might have 
been happy, one would think ? 

But oh! as the song says—‘“If it wasn’t for the man next 
door!” 
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The fishing rights of the glebe meadows belonged to Canon 
Foljambe (he was an honorary canon among other things). And 
when he was not pounding about the parish of Slapper (which was 
most of it comprised in the estate of Red Knights)—when, I say, he 
was not hastening to comfort the stricken and to urge the backslider 
—hastening on a bicycle in an apostolic undress that included suit- 
ably austere knickerbockers, and what ladies call ‘‘a black sailor 
hat ’’—the canon was fishing. Fishing with an airy touch, with a 
supple control, as of a grass-widow on the affections of a wary 
admirer. Fishing with a second-hand rod tied up at the joints with 
bits of string. Fishing—confound his priestcraft!—with a success 
faintly praised, bitterly grudged, by his neighbour, whose bills from 
Hardy were distracting merely to read (and would have been more 
distracting to pay) ; whose fly went in with a plop and a flump, and 
came out with a fluther and a scrape. Well, well! We cannot be 
great executants in all directions. Sir Hardman was a pillar, or say 
a sandbag, in the fabric of commerce: he had made a fortune, and 
a name, and a handle to it. The Hon. Philip didn’t sweat and pant 
after these prizes. He had loafed and dandered on till his charm 
of manner and a cousinly viscount had foisted him into this soft 
sinecure—and there subsided on his luck. 

Well might he rest and be thankful and ask no more of fortune. 
He had only a mile of water, true; but the best on the river—clear 
of weed—abundantly stocked—too close to the rectory windows for 
poachers. They poached Sir Hardman’s four-mile beat instead! 
(The baronet was thrifty—a Hunks, if you like—and would not pay 
a river-watcher’s wages.) In all ways the trend of circumstance 
favoured the parson, and accounted for his triumphs; luck, all luck, 
Sir Hardman was ready to swear. Indeed, he was ready to swear 
without any further defined grounds for the proceeding, as, much 
embarrassed by his sumptuous tackle, he clambered over the river- 
side stile one evening. The time was spring, the fly was up, his 
creel was almost empty, and the canon was coming over the bridge, 
bulging with satisfaction as usual, thought the baronet, who himself 
bulged unalterably and with no satisfaction at all—some outworks of 
his figure always would protrude from behind the ambush whence 
he endeavoured to stalk an astute ‘‘ two-pounder.” 

“What luck?” said the layman, with a snarl. 

‘‘ What sport ?” said the priest, with a smile, as they advanced 
towards each other, and met in the middle of the bridge—neutral 
territory that divided their fishing grounds. 

‘No luck at all,” said Sir Hardman bitterly. 

“Nor I,’’ said the bland canon, “but I’ve got fourteen all 
the same—beauties, six or seven of them”—and he displayed 
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his creel. They were beauties! ‘‘ Let's look at yours,” he 
suggested. 

The miserable magnate complied. 

“Ha!” said the rector, cheerily, “ you've had a lot of practice 
to-day, I see.” 

“‘ Dashed sight too much,” snapped the baronet. 

“‘ Not quite enough, I think,” the rector suavely corrected him. 

Enough what ?” cried Sir Hardman. 

‘“‘ Fish,” said Mr. Foljambe, getting over the stile. 

What for?” shouted the other. 

“Dinner,” said the Rev. Philip, over his shoulder as he walked 
away. Then he relented and called behind him, ‘“ Did you get a 
bow from the Archdeacon to-day, Sir Hardman ?”’ 

‘“No,” said the baronet, seemingly mollified. ‘“‘He cut me 
dead.” 

“Try him with a ‘ Fisherman's Curse,’” advised the rector. 

“‘T have,” said Sir Hardman. ‘All I knew, at least!” 

And on this pleasantry they parted. Sir Hardman felt better ; 
he had capped the parson’s joke, and the point was at his own 
expense—to be able to get a laugh against himself makes a man feel 
magnanimous. He wasn't really a bad sort, Sir Hardman. 

The baronet stood on the bridge to light a cigar; he paused, 
and puffed, and his anger rankled and rose again as he watched his 
rival’s satisfied back diminishing across the rectory meadows. A 
man’s back expresses so much more than his face. There he 
strode, with the gait of ownership, along his goodly heritage, and 
his neighbour sat on the bridge breaking the Tenth Commandment, 
and (what is a deal worse) breaking it all in vain. 

Sir Hardman had hinted that he would enjoy fishing the glebe 
water. The rector appeared unaware that any suggestion had been 
made to him. The baronet said cordially, ‘‘ Look here, Foljambe: 
take a day on my beat—next week; say Tuesday—I’ve a board 
meeting. Dine with me when I come back from town.” 

Foljambe courteously accepted the sport, and declined the 
dinner; made a tremendous basket and sent the best of it to Red 
Knights—came in the evening to thank his host and was all wit 
and affability over his cigar. And returned the invitation? Not 
he! covetous old squarson. 

Then Sir Hardman spoke out like a_ man of the world for 
neighbourly accommodation and exchange. But the canon was a 
man of both worlds, and he smiled and rebuked the greed of the 
railway director by quoting Scripture about ewe lambs and Naboth’s 
vineyard. Smug hireling of a State-pampered Church! Confound 
his selfish heart, his cunning hand! 
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But the ingenuous reader is all this while asking, ‘‘ Who was the 
Archdeacon ? ” 

He may have been venerable—-his age was unknown—but he 
wore no gaiters. He was a gigantic trout, who had his habitat 
just above the stone bridge. The rector had nicknamed him after 
a brother of the cloth. ‘‘ Just old Maudsley’s evasive manner,” 
he said pensively, ‘“‘and very much his expression and figure too.” 

The trout dwelt between two large stones, and Sir Hardman 
had got to know him well by sight—knew the two white marks 
on his brown shoulders caused by the attrition of the stones. He 
had often and often tried to catch him—with every lawful kind of 
dry-fly when the canon watched sardonically from the bridge; 
with other and less legal lures (I blush to say it) when he was alone 
and unobserved. 

But in vain. The Archdeacon was not to be tempted. To tell 
the truth, he was a fish with a sense of humour. Alone all day, Sir 
Hardman’s evening visits appeared to cheer him. He would some- 
times flirt and toy with the badly-presented fly—just to amuse the 
angler. Sir Hardman’s baser lures he scorned. He saw them out 
of the tail of his cunning old eye, but let them pass by. He put up 
with a good deal of splashing (when Sir Hardman’s wrist grew tired 
with casting, or his temper gave out), but stood it all good- 
humouredly for a spell. When he, too, grew tired of it or felt bored, 
lazily moving his fins he would drop majestically out of sight under 
the arch of the bridge, or would deliberately, being too self-contained 
a trout to hurry, seek the seclusion of a patch of duckweed higher 
up the stream; and Sir Hardman, sighing, would reel in his line and 
go in to dinner. 

* * * * * 

It was a beautiful Sunday evening, and Sir Hardman was out 
for a riverside stroll, at peace in his innermost, soothed by the 
bland influences of Nature. And the scent of tobacco assailed his 
nostrils, and he beheld the rector, in a layman’s garb—not even a 
priestly collar to sanctify his mufti. 

‘“‘ Thought you were off for a holiday!” said the baronet, this 
phrase being the politest he could frame for ‘“‘ What the dickens 
are you doing here ?”’ 

‘‘T am, to-morrow. Rayne, my locum tenens, hospitably insisted 
that I should stay as a guest in my own house for the week-end. I 
did enjoy hearing him preach this morning!” said the canon. 

‘Is he a sportsman—a fisherman ?”’ was the director’s jealous 
inquiry. 

“Rayne? Not he!” said the canon; “he’s a married mis- 
sionary with a brace of daughters.” Foljambe was a bachelor—the 
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polite sort that never succumbs. ‘‘So I’ve given him leave to 
fish in my water. He'll do no harm. Keep the poachers 
away.” 

Sir Hardman uttered something between a groan and a grunt. 
He leant over the bridge parapet. The Archdeacon, at large 
leisure, hung fanning himself in mid-stream. The Rev. Philip 
followed the magnate’s eye, and—moved by what springs, who knows ? 
—perhaps in a mere luxury of holiday benevolence—he put a sudden 
challenge. 

“Testie!’’ said he, ‘‘here’s an offer. If you can land that 
fellow this season, we'll ‘ pool our water’—that’s an appropriate 
phrase, what ?—we’ll share the five-mile stretch, and fish it between 
us. What d’ye say?” 

The baronet, after all, was a business man. 

“Not I,” quoth he. ‘‘ That’s one for me and four for yourself, 
rector. But, suppose I creel the Archdeacon by a given date, 
I'll Jet you, at an easy rent, the mile of my water that’s next your 
own, and you shall fish my three miles and I'll fish your two, 
separately or in company——” 

** Not more than twice a week,” inserted the parson. 

“Mf.” The baronet paused—considered—agreed. ‘‘ Not more 
than twice a week without special leave from either side. Yes. 
Well, Foljambe ? ” 

The canon reflected in his turn. ‘If you basket the Arch- 
deacon (I’d like you to produce him—mere formality, of course) 
before August, I consent. The arrangement to be binding im s@cula 
s@culorum.” 

** Dissoluble only by mutual consent,’’ subjoined Sir Hardman. 
“Ts it a bargain? Shake hands on it!” 

They shook. The baronet looked over the bridge at the witness 
and subject of the treaty, who still wavered, unconscious of this 
conspiracy, above the pebbles. ‘‘ Er—any stipulations about what 
tackle I may use? ” 

‘* My dear sir,” declared the canon, ‘‘ to make any would be to 
insult a fellow sportsman!” 

And the curtain drops upon the Rev. Philip making his exit 
with a bag of golf clubs in the direction of St. Crambo’s. From the 
train windows he regarded the shining stretches of the Twist. ‘‘ He 
won't catch the Archdeacon. Let him try any dodge he likes. 
Might as well fish for him with his hat! ”’ 

* * * * * 

Sir Hardman angled for the Archdeacon with hope, with patience, 
with desperation, for the weeks were dwindling, and so was the 
water. Then, realising that his intemperate whipping of the river 
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was likely to defeat his ends, he gave the pool by the bridge a long 
rest and fished elsewhere. 

During this abstinence there came a dreadful evening when he 
only saw one fish, and lost that, and lost his cast, and his flies, and 
his temper, and nearly lost his balance on the bank and fell in—not 
his balance at the bank: that was more stable. After that he 
savagely dislocated his rod and stumped homewards. 

En route something caught his eye—a fragment of gut floating 
from a bush. He paused. “I didn’t get hung up just here.” He 
clawed at the bough with the handle of his landing-net, and secured 
the drifting strand. 

He scowled. He had lost a lot of tackle that day, but this was 
none of his. Coarse Marana—a regular cart-rope—revolting to a 
trout of sensibility. No wonder the fish were all sulking! 

Who—who was the scoundrel? Almost Sir Hardman repented 
his thrift—wished he had a gang of river-watchers patrolling the 
banks, instead of being left to play the detective alone. Alone? 
Why, there was his young nephew, Horace Lyster (Magdalen, 
Oxon :) coming next week. He would find the young shaver some 
scope for his assumed smartness! 

Sir Hardman passed the bridge with a shudder. The poachers 
might have caught the Archdeacon! ‘‘ They may catch him yet, 
if I don’t catch them!” thought he. 

In a few days Horace arrived, a youth of muscular build and 
sedate manners. He smoked his uncle’s cigars with apparent gusto, 
and listened to his uncle’s grievances with what looked like respect- 
ful sympathy. 

*“T’ll come with you,” he said, ‘‘and if we come across any 
poaching rascals I’ll try and shove ’em into the river.” 

On this agreement they sallied out next morning, Horace as 
gillie, with a pipe and the landing-net. 

* Hereabouts, Horace,” said the baronet, coming to a solemn 
pause, ‘‘ was where I found the broken cast on Tuesday night. On 
that bush, Horace.” 

Horace regarded the bush, regarded the baronet, with un- 
faltering eye, and said, ‘‘ Sure it wasn’t one of your own?” 

Sir Hardman gave vent to that indescribable noise peculiar to 
old gentlemen in their scorn. Horace did not wince; he only stood 
at ease with the landing-net and stoppered his pipe with his little 
finger and watched attentively the movements of his uncle, who 
had got his fly hooked up in some grass. 

“ Come along,” said the irritated taronet jerking out the fly and 
the command at the same instant. Followed by his lieutenant he 
lowered himself with ponderous precautions down a steep bank. 
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The angler here could cast from the convenient screen of a black- 
thorn bush. The bulky magnate disposed himself for action, and 
then— 

“Hullo!” he breathed, in a stertorous sotto voce. ‘‘ What’s 
THAT?” 

It was a pair of legs, long and slim, and visible nearly to the 
knee, in brown hose and tan shoes with square toes. The owner, 
out of sight, recumbent on the high bank opposite, seemed at ease ; 
the legs swung to and fro in sheer abandon, to the rhythm of a 
tunefully-whistled air. 

The baronet glared and blew. ‘It’s some beast of a boy!” 

** Outs puer gracilis—’’ murmured Horace, who flirted, of course, 
with his irresponsible old namesake’s muse. He recognised the 
sex of the phenomenon well enough, young dog; and so did Sir 
Hardman next minute. 

*“Tt’s a girl—why, there are some more! ” 

** Are there ? How many ?” inquired his junior in a stage whisper 
and with distinct interest. 

Peering further from their covert, uncle and nephew observed 
another pair—of boots this time; brown boots laced trimly, 
thoroughbred ankles, a glimpse of a serge skirt. 

** Girls—two girls !’’ Sir Hardman gurgled and choked. ‘‘ D’you 
see, Horace?” 

“Yes,” said the Oxford man, demurely. Then, in a tone 
of detached criticism, and, as the French say, pour sot, ‘‘ I should 
think the girls are pretty.” 

The enraged uncle neither heard nor heeded his nephew’s 
comment. He climbed a step backwards up the bank, with a view 
to dealing with the situation from the top of it. He could now 
see both the intruders quite plain, though neither of them was 
plain to see. Tan Shoes was long-limbed and freckled and fifteen, 
and going to make a beauty by-and-by, but not worrying herself 
about the matter at present. She lay on her back whistling in 
ragamuffin content. Brown Boots was some three years older ; 
she had no hat on, her hair was the curly sort that doesn’t flop 
and go limp in the rain, and she was eating jam sandwiches 

with keen dispatch 
Of real hunger, 
like the angel who dropped in to luncheon with Adam and Eve. 
At her elbow was propped a rusty and archaic trout-rod, the top 
dapping into the water. Between the precious pair lay a creel fit 
to carry a Spey salmon. So plainly this apparatus declared the tiro, 
contempt almost smothered the baronet’s wrath. Probably they 
had not done much harm! But just then the younger damozel 
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rolled over with a laugh and said audibly, ‘“‘ Oh, I must take another 
look at them !”’ 

“Baby!” replied the elder sister with indulgent mockery, 
biting into another jam sandwich—oh, such dents de jeune chien ! 

The basket opened, and out of it tumbled a cascade of trout, 
and trout, and more trout, some stark already, the first of the 
catch, some agape and twisting yet, glistening and sleek, creamy 
belly and crimson dot, all sizes, here a bulky pounder, a finger-long 
skipjack there—a couple of dozen at least. A pretty kettle of 
fish ! 

Seething, impotent, hypnotised, the baronet stood at gaze. 

“‘ That’s all, I think,” remarked the graceless hoyden, and she 
turned the creel upside down and shook it, and the outraged pro- 
prietor’s fury burst. 

Reckless of the tender age and the fragile sex of the intruders, 
he bellowed as through a megaphone, ‘‘ Hi!” 

With this apostrophe his foot slipped. The Lord of Red 
Knights plunged headlong, flourished his arms like a callow seraph 
learning to fly, sat down wildly on a grassy promontory, scrambled 
on end with a blaspheming splutter, and remained rooted mid-leg 
deep inthe cold water with the collar-stud loose at the back of his 
neck and his top joint jammed ina tree. Horace put out his pipe, 
and stood at attention on the bank. He had expected to be bored ; 
but fishing with his uncle was developing picturesquely. 

The splash had cooled Sir Hardman, and from his Triton 
posture he continued the interview thus, with icy suavity: 

**T trust you have enjoyed your sport, ladies ?” 

He said ladies. These wretched girls must have seen him fall 
in, but he had not heard a giggle, and both looked quite composed 
now. The young beauty with the sandwiches suspended her 
luncheon, and said with pleasant ease— 

**T think you must be Sir Hardman Testie, aren’t you? Don’t 
you live quite close to us?” 

“‘T hope you did not hurt yourself just now ?”’ the junior added, 
gravely. 

(‘* Not bad for the flapper,’’ Horace criticised.) 

These inquiries after his identity and his welfare flustered Sir 
Hardman. He wanted to find out who the deuce they were! He 
replied in surly confusion, ‘‘ Yes—no, thank you,” and automati- 
cally he lifted his cap in answer to the salute of the fair unknown; 
and Horace, of course, followed suit, which altered the relations 
of things, and made it difficult to be frankly brutal. Resuming the 
ironic method Sir Hardman began again. 

‘Nice stream, isn’t it?” 
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‘‘ Nice bwambly stweam,” the ‘flapper’ gurgled with infantine 
candour. 

At this moment Horace, who still stood taking notes, addressed 
the elder fisher-maiden with earnest politeness, as his manner was. 
“I think your cast’s got hooked fast over here,” he remarked. 
“Can't I get it loose for you?” 

She responded, ‘‘ Oh, would you be so kind? ” 

Young Oxford, ventre a terre on the edge of a beetling bank, at 
the risk of his life, or at any rate of his beautiful grey flannels, 
made a bold and victorious grab at the gut. Piscatrix whisked it 
across within a few inches of Sir Hardman’s nose. The baronet 
caught at it in self-defence, and then in amaze, almost in horror, 
cried— 

‘“ Why, you’re fishing with wet fly!” 

Piscatrix looked puzzled. ‘‘ Wet?” said she. ‘‘Oh, yes, I 
suppose they are rather.” 

Mystery thickened round the baronet. Could such ignorance 
be? More staggering still, could ignorance have such results as 
that pile of silver plunder heaped and stiffening on the grass? At 
that his anger boiled up again. Grimly he inquired— 

“Don’t you know that you are trespassing here ?” 

“But we have leave to fish!” ‘‘ But the rector gave us leave 
to fish!’’ they exclaimed in a reproachful duet, and the baronet 
exploded. A-ah, that perjured priest ! 

“But it’s my water!” he thundered. ‘‘My water! My fish! 
I can prosecute you both for poaching !”’ 

The girls for the first time looked taken aback. Then the 
younger hurled herself into the gulf of silence. Pulling at her long 
pigtail as if it gave her confidence, she declared— 

“I only caught one little baby one, and Gwacie only caught 
thwee. John caught the west. Of course John didn’t know 
either!” 

John! John didn’t know! Very possibly he didn’t, but the 
baronet didn’t care. Who was John? Some rascally brother, 
some blackguard cousin; anyhow, something male to vent his rage 
upon. 

“Where is John?” he inquired, now bland and deadly ; Horace 
reflecting, with mixed feelings, that it might be his part to pitch 
John into the river. ‘‘ Where is John?” 

The girls looked up stream and down stream, and the younger 
one exclaimed brightly, ‘‘ Here he comes!” 

Sir Hardman splashed out of the pool and stood ankle-deep in 
a shallow, breathing fury against the new-comer. He expected a 
pert thirteen-year-old, all impudence and knickerbockers. Horace 
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looked out for something of his own calibre, and awaited orders to 
collar the ruffian. 

John was barely five feet high, and his age might have been any- 
thing up to three hundred years. He was lemon-coloured, with the 
impassive eye of the Sphinx. His European trousers were turned 
up over bare legs that moved with the padding tread of the coolie; 
he wore a vast hat, more like a straw beehive than anything else. 
In one arm he was cherishing a large brown sack. 

?’’ Horace asked himself. ‘‘No; looks too sleepy,” he 
decided. ‘‘Chinee. Heathen Chinee. He 7s peculiar. And what 
the dickens has he got in that bag?” 

Something alive inside the bag was fidgeting about. Horace 
conjectured wildly, ‘‘ He can’t have been fishing with a ferret!” 

The baronet simply gaped, and Miss Gracie, with tact, seized 
this moment of calm to explain things. Decidedly some explana- 
tion was wanted, but up to now Sir Hardman had appeared too 
much heated to listen to any. 

“‘I am Miss Rayne, and this is my sister Sydney, Sir Hard- 
man,” she began. ‘‘ We are at the rectory, and Canon Foljambe 
gave us leave to fish in his part of the river, and we thought this 
was it. I hope you won’t blame our Chinese boy John. It was 
our fault that he caught all your fish, and of course we will give 
them all back; and will you please show us where we may fish ? 
Weare so sorry for the mistake! ” 

so’wy,” Sydney echoed. 

The baronet partly melted. Who would not have done so at 
fair words from a fair speaker? They were the parson’s daughters, 
neighbours and new-comers—manners must be considered. No 
doubt they had been mistaker ; but—he looked at the overpowering 
results of the mistake ! 

“Perhaps your boy John hasn’t caught all my fish even yet!” 
he drily remarked. ‘‘ But oblige me, Miss Rayne, by explaining 
how he managed to catch so many ?’’—the sportsman’s eagerness 
getting the upper hand. ‘‘ What fly has he been using? ” 

The younger Miss Rayne chimed into the dialogue. ‘‘ Oh, John 
doesn’t fish with flies nor a w’od,”’ remarked she. 

‘Then what has he been fishing with?” Sir Hardman demanded 
at large, blazing. What indeed? What unholy contrivance ? 

“‘ John caught them all with his bird,” Miss Sydney asserted. 

“His what?” Sir Hardman turned on the young creature; 
she met him unflinchingly and repeated— 

‘‘His bird.” Then she addressed herself in a foreign tongue 
to John, who was sitting on the ground like an image of Buddha, 
embracing his unexplained bag. What she said seemed equivalent 
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to “‘ Show this gentleman, John.”’ The heathen thrust in a yellow 
hand, and from the mouth of the bag protruded a sleek head, two 
shrewd fiery eyes, a powerful bill. ‘It’s a cormo’want, you see,” 
Sydney superfluously explained. 

Cormorant, Corvorant, Pelicanus carbo! Across the baronet’s 
mind came the look and smell of library shelves, of a calf-bound 
Bewick adorned with woodcuts—with charming and totally irrele- 
vant woodcuts—and printed with long ‘“‘s’s” like “‘/’s,”’ so that to 
his mind’s eye the page read somewhat thus: “. . . The Corvor- 
ant as before obferved is found in every climate . . . Among 
the Chinefe it is faid that they have frequently been trained to 

The memory passed, and in a flash came hard upon it a wild, a 
grand, a desperate idea ! 

At the same second Horace lifted up his voice with quite a 
perceptible shade of empressement. ‘‘It’s all right enough, Uncle 
Hardman. There was a chap exhibiting with some birds like that 
last winter in town. I went and saw it.” 

“Oh, the deuce you did!”’ Sir Hardman was elated beyond all 
propriety of speech. ‘‘ Then it’s more than likely, my lad, that 
you'll see it again! ’’ he chuckled in a jubilant aside; and Horace 
stared uncomprehending at his relative’s altered cheer. All smiles 
now, the baronet pursued— 

‘Miss Rayne, would you oblige me by ordering your boy John 
to catch one more of my fish?” 

Gracie showed surprise. The baronet overruled it. ‘‘One 
more fish?” said she, in wonder. 

“One only,” he replied. ‘I'll show you which one!” And 
with this masterful utterance he waded across a shallow of the 
Twist, scaled the farther shore, and motioned imperiously to Horace 
to follow him. 

The baronet was on the top of the bank and of the situation 
too. Horace shouldered the net and walked through the river, 
flannels and all, without protest. Possibly he thought his uncle had 
developed sudden lunacy, and had better not be left. In a pregnant 
silence Sir Hardman led on to within ten yards of the bridge; 
stopped his personally-conducted party here with a gesture and a 
scowl; grovelled like an Indian scout along the bank, peered with 
the stealth of an otter from behind an alder-stump, and from this 
position commanded in a blood-curdling whisper, ‘‘ Miss Rayne, 
come here!” 

Gracie advanced. 

** John, too, and the bag !”” 

John followed Gracie. 
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**On your hands and knees—crawl!” the baronet ordered. 

Humble as we all are when at the mercy of justice, Gracie 
dropped on all-fours, and John dragged himself like a wounded 
snake, the cormorant flapping and kicking in the bag. Sydney in 
the rear pulled nervously at her pigtail; things were getting beyond 
her. Horace reassuringly smiled, ‘‘ Hold on, we shall see some 
fun in a minute.” 

There was a colloquy, the conspirators squatting on the ground, 
the baronet instructing in undertones hoarse with suppressed emo- 
tion; Gracie’s eyes brightening—the mishap was turning out an 
adventure—translating to John. The cormorant, making savage 
grabs, was unloosed, a leather thong fastened round its neck, and 
John manceuvred it softly overside into the glassy reach. 

Sir Hardman, puffing from his exertions (he wasn’t of the build 
that enjoys stooping, even to conquer), stationed himself as near 
the water as he dared. Gracie retired a yard or two, Sydney let go 
her plait and stood with her mouth open, Horace shortened his grip 
of the landing-net. So disposed, the band held their breath in a 
silence only broken by John, who from time to time addressed the 
cormorant in a kind of yap. 

Pelicanus Carbo looked superciliously about him ; dived beneath 
the gin-clear surface, and swam upstream under water at an amazing 
rate. Sir Hardman held his gaze fixed at a point where under the 
big stone, his accustomed shelter, the Archdeacon hung at ease— 
lazy, arrogant, picturesque. The cormorant eyed him—darted— 
snapped short; the great indignant trout rushed for the covert of 
the weed-bed. The baronet trembled, and something like a pang of 
remorse shot through him. Too late for him to repent, or for the 
Archdeacon to escape! He was already in the grip of those ruthless 
mandibles. Now the baronet gloated over his scandalous triumph. 
“Tf only the beast doesn’t bruise him!” he panted. The ‘beast’ 
emerged and swam for land, the prey across his beak. Sir Hardman 
already saw him dished up, saw the canon’s dumbfoundered expres- 
sion—ah ! he would have dished Foljambe, too !—when, in act to 
waddle ashore, the cormorant tossed the trout aloft—missed the 
catch—the Archdeacon, a game fish to the last, made a desperate 
twist in mid-air, and fell among the ooze and pebbles within six 
inches of the river, of life and liberty ! 

With a yell the baronet flung himself flat and grabbed the 
vanishing quarry at the extreme reach of both his arms; his cap fell 
off, and the cormorant snapped at that under a natural mistake; 
Sir Hardman lay in a sprawl transfixed, rolling like a walrus in the 
death flurry, and Horace, inspired by beauty’s eyes, leapt like 
Quintus Curtius from the bank above, and thrusting the net under 
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the baronet’s hands still clenched upon his victim, shouted aloud: 
“T’ve got him, Uncle Hardman; let go!” 

And thus, even thus, the Archdeacon was grassed. Mobbed 
and hustled to his death, he fell to the base lure of an undesirable 
alien—he who had mocked the arts of half a hundred fishermen— 
O miserable end! infandum ! infandum ! 

He lay among the buttercups at Sir Hardman’s feet; the 
baronet had collapsed on the lowest step of the stile, and I believe he 
shed tears. The girls clapped wildly: Horace waved the landing- 
net round his head and cheered. What the cormorant’s feelings 
were nobody knows, for John crammed him back in the bag, 
snapping like a turtle. 

“‘ By Jove!” said the baronet, getting up and wiping the drops 
of agony from his brow. 

And the last tableau of this amazing drama presents a back 
view of the baronet, of Sydney’s pigtail swinging cheerfully beside 
him, of Horace following, flirting with Gracie with the same staid 
and resolute attack that marked his methods in the football field ; 
the whole quartet making for the rectory, John having been dis- 
patched as advance courier—how he reported the adventure I don’t 
know. Mrs. Rayne, a cheerful matron who had consorted with 
heathen potentates, was not at all flustered when her offspring turned 
up with the baronet in tow; Horace discovered that the Rev. James 
Rayne had in his day rowed in the Magdalen boat; there was a 
lively tea in the canon’s bachelor sanctum. The Rayne family lived 
on poached trout all next day, and the cormorant was (as heralds 
describe it) “‘ royally gorged ”” on the same. 

The Hon. Philip Foljambe, at St. Crambo’s, received this 
remarkable telegram : 

** Archdeacon goes by parcel post to-night.” 


* * * * * 


Rector and baronet still live side by side, and still fish their 
joint property in peace and comradeship. I met the canon at a 
fishing-inn up in the Shetlands, and he told me this tale. So I 
know it is fact and not fable. Besides, a fable always has a moral, 
and I am sure this hasn’t any. 


[Bewick quotes Whitlock and Willoughby with regard to this sport as practised in 
England in the seventeenth century. The latter says the cormorants were ‘‘ hoodwinked 
in the manner of the falcons till they were let off to fish." Whitlock avers that ‘‘ he had 
a cast of them manned like hawks, which would come to hand,” and relates that the best 
he possessed was one presented to him by Mr. Wood, ‘‘ Master of the Corvorants”’ to 
Charles I. (British Birds, Vol. II, p. 387). In China these domesticated cormorants are 
the property of Government and carefully registered. ‘‘ John” must have smuggled his 
bird across somehow—possibly with the connivance of the missionary—a horrid surmise. } 


HUNTING IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


BY THE BARONESS S. VON C. 


HOWEVER much we may pride ourselves upon the national idiosyn- 
crasy of the English-speaking race, our love of hunting, there is no 
gainsaying the fact that venery, to call the science of hunting 
by its ancient name, came to us from France. It was there that 
hunting was first regulated by the establishment of well-defined 
rules and ceremonials, and became distinguished by a vocabulary of 
its own, in which every man of gentle birth had to be well versed, 
any transgression of the language or customs of the chase being 
deemed as great a lack in education and good manners as would an 
illiterate and badly-spelt letter be considered so to-day. 

The worship of the tall red-deer came over to Britain with the 
Norman conquerors, as did the latter’s language, which remained 
the Court tongue for quite three hundred years after the landing of 
William at Senlac. 

In the days of primitive man hunting was as much a measure 
of self-defence as was war itself; for not only had our skin-clad 
forefathers to pursue the beasts of the forest in order to fill their 
larders, but an incessant warfare had to be waged against the 
carnivorous beasts of prey who decimated their domestic kine, and 
even against deer and wild boar, who devastated their crops. The 
distinction between mere pot-hunting, pursued with the sole object 
of filling the larder or of destroying noxious animals, and on the 
other hand hunting for the sake of sport, dates back to the 
earliest times. Arian already says that ‘‘ the true sportsman does 
not take out his dogs to destroy hares, but for the sake of the course 
and of the contest between the dogs and the hare, and is glad if the 
hare escapes.” And he adds that those Gauls who only course for 
the sport and do not live by what they catch never use nets. 
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It has become the fashion to speak of the hunters of olden 
times as unsportsmanlike, and as slaughtering rather than hunting 
their game. One is told that they considered any means legitimate 
so long as they achieved the principal end, the death of the quarry 
and the filling of the larder, or the destruction of beasts of prey, in 
as easy and inglorious a manner as possible. This is an entirely 
unjustified reproach, and were those who utter such sentiments 
better acquainted with the old literature of the chase, no such 
sneers would be current. 


FOX-HUNTING IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY—PROBABLY THE OLDEST PICTURE 
EXISTING OF THIS SPORT 


No one, of course, would contend that hunting in the olden 
days was the exact counterpart in every detail of what we enjoy in 
England to-day. The surroundings, the game, as well as many 
other circumstances, have created an unavoidable distinction. 
Hunting the fox and the carted deer are modern forms of sport, 
resulting from the almost entire annihilation of big game and the 
steady deforestation of the country that has been going on for the 
last six hundred years. We can take it, therefore, that from an 
early date hunting, shooting, coursing, and driving for the sake of 
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Sport pure and simple were carried on side by side with the methods 
which were more Saxon or Teutonic than French or Norman, 
of hunting within an enclosed boundary for the sake of the larder. 
It is necessary to lay emphasis on this, for dire confusion has been 
occasioned by various writers who, after somewhat superficial 
researches, have failed either to recognise the difference that obtained 
in contemporary medieval methods of hunting, or to interpret 
correctly the pictorial material illustrative of old sport that has come 
down to us. 


HOW THE BUCK WAS HUNTED FIVE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


The sport that was first and foremost in the heart of all men of 
gentle birth in the Middle Ages in France as well as in England 
was stag-hunting proper. The descendants of the Gauls, the true 
veneurs, discouraged the killing of any animal of venery unless it was 
done in a knightly manner, allowing to the hunted beast a certain 
amount of fair play. The chase conducted on these lines demanded 
courage, skill, endurance, a considerable amount of knowledge of 
hounds and of hunting lore. That the life of the stag, wild boar, or 
wolf was eventually ended by a shot from a bow or a thrust from a 
spear or sword, was merely an incident of no greater importance 
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than is the coup de grace that dispatches the stag standing at bay 
before the Devon and Somerset in the twentieth century. 

It was the pleasure of tracking the beast to its haunts, of seeing 
the hounds picking out the scent, of helping them with voice and 
horn, of encouraging them to follow staunchly the tracks of one and 
the same beast in spite of all its wiles and ruses, which was the chief 
enjoyment ; not the slaying of the hunted animal, nor the riding. A 
man was on horseback when hunting in order to be near the 
hounds, to check them if they ‘‘ hunted the change,” to ‘sore 
astry ”’ them if they ran riot, and to be at the bay before antlers or 
tusks could work havoc among the pack; he was not mounted 
for the mere pleasure of riding. Throughout medieval literature 
we see that the hounds were the essence of the chase, and not in a 
single instance that we know of in the early French and English 
literature on hunting is the horse discussed. Every man of gentle 
birth was necessarily in those days a horseman; but this by no 
means qualified him as a veneur, for venery was an art by itself, which 
required a lifelong apprenticeship. It is very likely that could one 
of these medizval hunters come to life, he would be as much 
astonished if asked to negotiate a post-and-rails or a bullfinch, as he 
would be at the unorthodox views regarding the raison d’étre of 
hunting entertained to-day by the large majority of riders to hounds. 

Hunting with hounds was called hunting by strength of 
hounds, a very direct rendering of the French prendre a force de 
chiens, and was generally shortened in both languages to hunting at 
force; in Germany, Par Force Fagd. Coursing with greyhounds 
was called prendre a force de levriers. This latter was resorted to 
when the deer had been hunted up in some enclosed or partially 
enclosed place, whether the boundaries were made of nets or hedges 
or stations of huntsmen and greyhounds, which latter were called 
“stables.” Greyhounds were occasionally slipped when the quarry 
broke covert and went away over an open country, in order to 
wind or ‘‘burst”’ the animal, so that the raches or hounds could 
overtake it. The latter were of the heavy bloodhound type, endowed 
with more nose than pace, and however invaluable they may have 
been for forest hunting, they probably stood a poor chance of over- 
taking a “light” or swift beast which had got a good start of them 
in a Clear country. 

Sportsmen of old were exceedingly particular about ‘‘ refusing 
the change,” i.e. of keeping to the stag they had first roused or 
started, and killing him only. However often the wily hart might 
push up another stag and make him take his place—he himself 
lying down in some copse or thicket, his antlers laid low on his back, 
thus hiding himself and causing the hounds to hunt his substitute— 
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no huntsman or hounds worth anything would accept the change, 
and most praise was lavished on those hounds who staunchly stuck 
to the line of the first stag, ‘‘ unravelling the change” even if the 
pursued took refuge among a whole herd of deer. 

In the fifteenth century, chiefly in consequence of civil disorders 
brought about by the French wars, game was becoming scarcer in 
England, and by the time Henry VIII. ascended the throne the ideas 
about sport had undergone considerable changes, woodcraft being 
no longer held up as the ideal. Sir Thomas Eliot, writing in 1531, 
speaks of the chase as a means of obtaining exercise and showing 
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prowess, and he recommends a characteristic reward for the suc- 
cessful hunter, which would have been hailed with derision by the 
veneurs of preceding centuries. After stating that the red deer and 
fallow deer be pursued with ‘‘javelins and other waipons in manner 
of warre,” he declares that as a suitable reward at the end of the day 
‘a garland or some lyke token be gyven in signe of victorie”’ ! 
While James I. in the following century made an attempt to 
reintroduce Norman hunting into England from France, where it 
was still flourishing, and for this purpose caused French veneurs and 
hunting establishments to be brought to England, the changed 
NO. CXXIX. VOL xxul.—Afril 1906 DD 
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conditions of life as well as the scarcity of wild deer foredoomed it 
to failure. It can therefore be said that old English hunting became 
extinct in the fifteenth century. 

Before reverting to the literature on our subject it is necessary 
to say a few words about the pot-hunting professional hunter in the 
Middle Ages, whose duty it was to keep the king's larder well 
supplied with venison. The hunting establishments of the earlier 
Plantagenet kings consisted of packs of harthounds, buckhounds, 
harriers, and otterhounds, over each of which was placed a master 
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with a daily wage of twelve pence (Edward II.). As attendants they 
had yeomen at horse, and yeomen berners who attended on foot to 
the running hounds; then there were fewterers or veutrers, as were 
called the attendants on the greyhounds; then lymerers or limers, 
who led the lymer or tracking hound ; then bercelettars or yeomen of 
the bow, or archers, with a daily wage of two pence; and finally 
chacechiens or inferior grooms with a wage of three halfpence. Over 
the whole ruled the Master of Game, a title created by Henry IV. 
as a mark of special distinction for his cousin of York, a personage 
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of whom we shall presently have some more to say. These Royal 
packs were sent about the country in order to obtain venison for 
the King’s larder in the Royal Forests ; and though as a rule the hart- 
hounds were used only for stag-hunting, we occasionally come across 
an instance of buckhounds being used for that purpose, or, vice versa, 
harthounds for the chase of the fallow-buck. The principal season 
for this larder-hunting was the “ fat venison season” in July and 
August, when deer were in prime condition. A ‘“lardener ” accom- 
panied these expeditions, his duties consisting of salting and packing 
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the venison in barrels, for which he received a wage of two pence a 
day. Besides these at that period sufficient wages, certain allow- 
ances and fees were attached to each office. Clothes and boots 
and, when actually at Court, also lodging and food were provided, 
and the skins and certain minor parts of the animals killed were 
divided amongst the staff. When the establishments were moved 
about the country from one forest to another orders were sent 
by the King to the sheriffs of the counties through which they 
passed or where they hunted, commanding them to pay the wages 
of the men, the keep of the hounds, which usually amounted to 
DDe2 
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half a penny per day for each running hound, and a penny a day for 
the limers and greyhounds, and to provide the necessary means for 
transporting the venison barrels to the place where the Court 
happened to reside. These sums were usually reimbursed to the 
sheriff from the Royal Exchequer; but one comes across numerous 
instances of remissness in this respect, and consequently refusals 
on the part of sheriffs to burden themselves with these payments, 
notwithstanding that the order to do so was issued by a warrant 
under the King’s privy seal. 

Sometimes curious means were adopted to pay long-outstanding 
wages. Thus John Boys, the King’s veuterer, and Robert Compnore, 
his ferreter, ‘‘ who have long served the King (Edward III.) and the 
Black Prince without receiving aught, whilst the said John had in- 
curred great expense cver the Royal greyhounds, and the said Robert 
had spent his substance in the safe-keeping of the King’s ferrets and 
hounds,” were given such sums of money as were due as fines to the 
King (from the sheriff) for the escape from Bedford prison of three 
prisoners. In certain instances old debts were squared by giving the 
patient hunt-servant a “‘safe’’ post, such as ‘‘ keeper of the chase 
and warren” in some Royal forest, where the fees and profits, con- 
sisting of the pannage-money which the surrounding owners of cattle 
and pigs had to pay for the privilege of turning their kine into the 
woods, formed a substantial income. In other cases, particularly in 
that of trusted old servants past their work, they were domiciled in 
priories or monasteries, where they were provided with the necessaries 
of life free of charge. Thus ended William de Husseborne, Philip of 
Candevere, and William Twici, or Twiti, Edward II.’s famous hunts- 
man, and author of the oldest existing treatise on English hunting, 
penned in the curious Norman French which is still spoken in the 
Channel Islands. There were other fees which helped the pro- 
fessional hunters to tide over bad times. Thus the substantial sum 
of seven shillings and sixpence was paid to him who killed the first 
buck or stag of the season, while in France the man who brought the 
first ‘‘ fraying-post,” or tree against which stags had rubbed off the 
velvet from their antlers (which showed that they were becoming 
‘“‘clean’’), received a horse as present if he happened to be a ‘‘gentle- 
man of the venery,” and if he were a limerer or ‘‘varlet of the blood- 
hound ” he received a coat. 

Another usual reward for professional hunters was the gift of 
firewood; ‘‘ Henry de Candovre, the King’s huntsman, keeping the 
buckhounds (canes damericios),” has two oak trunks for fuel in 1278, 
and two years later we hear of a command to the sheriff to cause 
‘Richard le Sauser and Thomas de Candovere, the King’s huntsmen, 
to have six oak trunks in the King’s woods for fuel.””, One of the most 
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desired rewards was to be appointed “ parker,” for the perquisites of 
this office seem to have offered considerable attractions, Harrison 
in his chronicles mentioning that ‘‘ besides his salary the parker hath 
of every deer the skin, head, numbles, chine, and shoulders, whereby 
he that hath a warrant for a whole buck hath in the end little more 
than half”! 

These professional huntsmen of the King no doubt conducted 
their sport in a businesslike manner so as to obtain the venison as 
expeditiously as possible. For this purpose they employed various 
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snares, pitfalls, and enclosures made of hurdle fences, which latter 
were one of the most ancient hunting appurtenances of our Saxon 
forefathers, who called them hayes or hata. Saltatoriums or deer- 
leaps were, as the name indicates, artificially-prepared contrivances 
which enabled stags to enter a forest or park, out of which they, 
however, could not escape. Of these and other unsportsmanlike 
snares and traps the man of gentle blood made but scanty use. 
Gaston Phebus, that most famous of all medizeval sportsmen, and 
author of what is unquestionably the best hunting book of the Middle 
Ages, records his feelings in the following words: ‘After I have 
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spoken of how to hunt wild beasts with strength [i.e. with hounds] I 
will devise how one can take them by mastery [skill] , and with what 
engines one can do it. For it seems to me that no one is a perfect 
hunter if he knows not both to take beasts by strength and with gins; 
but I will speak of this unwillingly, for I should not teach to take 
beasts unless it be by nobleness and gentleness, and to have good 
sport, and that they be not killed falsely.” 

From the foregoing the reader will have obtained some insight 
into the old Norman hunting which prevailed in England up to the 
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end of the fifteenth century, and which differed as does day from 
night from the subsequent ‘‘ game slaughter ” which became fashion- 
able on the Continent during the two following centuries, or from 
English hunting during the Stuart period. 

No work of recent years, and certainly no previous English book, 
gives us a better picture of what hunting was like in the Middle Ages 
than the recently published ‘‘ Master of Game,” dealing with our 
oldest English hunting book written by that ‘‘ rubustious”’ Plan- 
tagenet, Edward, Duke of York, who fell at the head of the English 
advance guard at Agincourt, A.D. 1415. 
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The ancient text is given verbatim side by side with a translation 
into modern English, the technical terms with which the book 
teems being explained in ample notes and in an admirable glossary, 
while an excellent bibliography of all works on hunting written 
before the year 1600 makes it an indispensable work of reference 
for all who take an interest in old English sport. A characteristi- 
cally enthusiastic preface by the keenest of modern sportsmen, Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, linking up the centuries in which the old 
world has made sport the occupation of its leisure, enhances the 
interest of this valuable contribution to our knowledge of ancient 
venery; while the very beautiful and numerous photogravure plates, 
reproductions from the most famous of all ancient hunting books, 
viz. “Gaston Phcebus,” one of the treasures of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris, give one a capital idea of what sport was like in 
those remote days. 
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THE COMING CRICKET SEASON 


BY HOME GORDON 


A CRICKET season immediately following one distinguished by the 
visit of an Australian team is apt to be regarded with anticipations 
of tameness. In the present case, however, there seems little reason 
for such gloomy foreboding. In fact, it is many years since such 
alertness has been noticed in the spring; for, unlike the British 
Government after the South African war, English cricketers show a 
keen desire to profit by the lessons of:last summer. The wide re- 
sponse to and keen discussion of an article I contributed to the 
National Review of last December, dealing with ‘‘ The Waning 
Popularity of First-Class Cricket,” suggests that on all sides there 
is a general desire to remove the imperfections threatening the 
attractiveness of the game. 

The most serious contemporary matter is the increasing pro- 
portion of drawn games. Last season the Australians drew exactly 
fifty per cent. of their matches, and out of 112 contests in the county 
championships 55 were unfinished. There is no need to dilate upon 
the demoralising effect an evitable and useless draw has upon 
cricketers and spectators. More interesting is it to note that Essex 
have proposed to the committee of M.C.C. to adopt the scoring 
favoured by the minor counties. Upon that proposal Mr. O. R. 
Borrodaile, the energetic secretary of the eastern county, in the 
course of a long conversation with me, observed that though he 
does not affirm this provides a final settlement, yet it is at least 
an endeavour towards obtaining an augmented number of decisive 
results, and whilst open to modifications if practice suggests im- 
provement on theory, he believes it will tend to brighten cricket. 

The system of scoring thus advocated is to give three points for 
a win outright, and one for a result decided on the first innings. 
Mr. Borrodaile himself confesses he would like to deduct a point for 
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every draw, but that is at present only an Elysian dream. His 
theory is that, as matters now stand, if a day and a half has been 
wasted by rain, to start a county match is virtually waste of time, 
but under his modification a keen contest could be waged. 

No one in England is so competent to offer an opinion as 
Mr. A. M. Miller, who takes such an active share in the cricket of 
the minor counties. He writes: ‘“ There are a good few cricketers 
playing for minor counties now who have had a great deal of ex- 
perience in first-class cricket, and they are pretty well unanimous 
that the system of scoring points for a win on the first innings is a 
great improvement on the plan by which the first-class counties 
decide their competition. There is, however, a division of opinion 
as to whether the value of points for a win on the first innings 
should be two and for a completed match three, or two and five, 
or one and three, respectively. This is not an argument against the 
system, but merely about the ratio, and it is certain that the minor 
counties will not go back to the methods of the first-class counties, 
which they used up to the end of rgo1, as the players prefer the 
new system.” This was written before the Essex proposition was 
announced, and Mr. Borrodaile regards the ratio as unimportant, so 
long as the new principle is introduced. Among the amateurs who 
last year participated in the minor competition, having already had 
experience of first-class county matches, may be cited Messrs. J. H. 
and W. H. Brain, P. J. de Paravicini, A. C. M. Croome, T. N. Per- 
kins, and A. K. Watson. 

Another suggestion forwarded to me by a member of the Wel- 
lington Club is that a side should be compelled to declare as soon as it 
has obtained a lead of 250 runs. He adds: ‘‘ This would be unpopular 
with batting-average-mongers, but it involves no useless leather- 
hunting, and keeps the game always alive.” Without agreeing that 
it is feasible, the present writer at least thinks it is a proposal 
sufficiently interesting to be mentioned. It may be added that in 
a very large batch of letters from known and unknown corre- 
spondents, those not officially connected with a county executive 
unanimously condemn the tea interval. 

Naturally the views on the game of the English captain must 
be of great interest, and in a letter to me the Hon. F. S. Jackson 
writes: “In my humble opinion the popularity of first-class cricket 
has been at its very top during the last few years, and it has been 
at a height that could not be maintained, and must necessarily 
decline to a more normal state; but at the same time I believe the 
section of the cricket-loving public is as large as ever.”” Most de- 
cidedly: but is it not the very love of cricket that keeps spectators 
away from matches in which leg-play and the abuse of the off-ball, 
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as well as lack of a probable definite result, rob the exhibition of all 
genuine sport ? 

The opinion of the Hon. F. S. Jackson was displayed in a number 
of speeches of a distinctly frank nature last autumn, but he did not 
carry that frankness so far as to tell us who were the two amateurs 
who wrote asking to be played for England, for though the identity 
of one is an open secret, that of the other forms a mystery. His 
optimism is curiously at variance with the balance-sheets of quite a 
number of first-class counties, which only reveal satisfactory results 
because of the receipts obtained from the Australian tour. 
Warwickshire, for example, shows a deficit of £132, notwith- 
standing the fact that the club received £315 as a share of the Test 
Match receipts. Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, Derbyshire, Hamp- 
shire, and Essex could also give reports fraught with anxiety. The 
financial basis is not the sporting one, but so long as cricket is 
avowedly run on the gate-money basis, it is impossible to deny that 
it refutes the satisfactory view of the English captain. 

Absolute apathy has been the attitude at home towards the tour 
of the moderate M.C.C. team in South Africa. Mr. G. A. Brooking 
mentions in that capital periodical The American Cricketer that an 
article was published in a London weekly from the pen of Mr. P. F. 
Warner, in which he stated that the team was stronger than any 
eleven that had yet appeared from England. This is in marked 
contrast to the general feeling that the side is not sufficiently repre- 
sentative to make Test Matches satisfactory, considering that the 
game is progressing in Scuth Africa in a most marked degree. 
Mr. J. N. Crawford, Denton, Hayes, Haigh, and Blythe, fine as 
they are, have not colleagues worthy of places in the England 
team at home. This was in no sense the fault of the energetic 
executive of M.C.C., but the result is the curiously marked indif- 
ference. Naturally the inference is that the next South African 
side that comes home will find the more hearty welcome. Already 
one new cricketer has been discovered in Nourse, who bowls well, 
his best ball coming from leg, whilst his left-handed batting is com- 
pared by a member of the M.C.C. side to that of Mr. Darling or 
Mr. Hill. By the way, it is notable that in the current Australian 
season the chief feature is the great batting of Messrs. McAlister and 
Mackay, both candidates for the trip to England last summer, but 
rejected in favour of Messrs. Gregory and Hopkins. 

My warmest thanks are due to the officials whose generous 
kindness has enabled me to give the following facts, though in no 
way must they be held responsible for the opinions advanced. 

At Lord’s, Hardstaff of Notts, Reeves and Buckenham of Essex, 
and Head of Wiltshire, have been added to the ground-staff. No 
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changes have been made in the buildings round the ground except 
the pulling down of the iron structure used as a refreshment bar on 
the practice ground. The counties which meet M.C.C. at St. John’s 
Wood are Notts, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Kent, Leicestershire, and 
Worcestershire, whilst the usual trials precede the University match 
which begins on Thursday, July 5, Gentlemen v. Players being 
on the following Monday, and Eton v. Harrow on Friday, the 13th. 
The West Indians play M.C.C. immediately afterwards, having 
met Lord Brackley’s West Indian team on June 18. The Whit 
Monday match, which, as usual, is Middlesex v. Somersetshire, is 
for the benefit of V. A. Titmarsh, an old and valued servant of the 
club, both as cricketer and umpire. Few professionals have ever 
been more widely and deservedly respected. Like Diver and 
Nichols, he first played as an amateur. The long programme at 
Lord’s deserves special appreciation for the increased number of such 
matches as those of Gentlemen of M.C.C. v. Household Brigade, 
R.E. and R.N., as well as fixtures with Royal Academy and Public 
Schools, and one between Authors and Actors. 

Dr. W. G. Grace writes that the London County Cricket Club 
has arranged a long series on the same lines as last year. Although 
not able to afford many first-class matches, out and home will be 
played under the title of Gentlemen of England v. Cambridge 
University, an out match with Oxford, the West Indians will open 
their tour at the Crystal Palace, and Surrey will be encountered at 
the Oval on Easter Monday. Having asked the G.O.M. of cricket, 
who has such a wonderful appreciation of young players, if he can 
commend anyone, he answers, ‘‘ A. Marshall, who was engaged last 
season and this at the Palace, and who is qualifying for Surrey, 
having been born in Queensland, is one of the finest all-round 
cricketers I have ever seen. He made over acentury seven times for 
London County, is a fair bowler, and a good field.” 

Mr. M. W. Payne is an optimistic secretary to Cambridge 
University, for he concludes a particularly incisive report with: 
** Does this impress you that Cambridge will beat Oxford? I don’t 
think we shall lose many matches.’’ The prospects are unusually 
bright, for there are nine old choices available for 1906, as well as 
Mr. Hopley, who received his blue in 1904. Mr. Eyre is the 
captain, and Mr. Payne will of course keep wicket. To support 
these two batsmen the chief run-getters will be Messrs. Colbeck, 
Young, Keigwin, and Page. In bowling, Messrs. Napier and 
Morcom will lead off. The need will be to strengthen the attack, 
even if Mr. Hopley returns to form. Mr. H. Mainprice should . 
stand a good chance, as he is also a beautiful field and neat bat. 
Mr. W. P. Harrison should also get a careful trial. Other Seniors 
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are Mr. C. Palmer, who hardly seems as sound as he should be 
after so much coaching, Mr. R. E. H. Baily and Mr. C. R. W. 
Magnay, both good bats. So few vacancies, however, imply that if 
the Blues play well scant opportunities come to others. Of the 
Freshmen I would cite three—Mr. J. J. Reunert of Harrow, who 
scored g2 out of 139 in 75 minutes against Eton; Mr. J.C. Buchanan 
of Charterhouse, who made 54 and 139 v. Westminster, as well 
as 70 v. Wellington, after which he took five wickets for 25; and 
Mr. K. G. MacLeod of Fettes, who, besides being a fine field, had 
an aggregate of 500 and an average of 30—equal to 50 on English 
wickets—whilst he claimed 50 wickets for 11 runs apiece. The 
ground bowlers will include Cox, Bland, and Reeves. The home 
matches are with Yorkshire, Northants, Surrey, Gentlemen, 
Middlesex, and Gloucestershire ; out-fixtures : Gentlemen at Crystal 
Palace, Sussex, M.C.C. and Ground, Surrey, and Oxford, followed 
by the usual visit to Liverpool. 

Mr. E. L. Wright, as secretary for Oxford, fears he has very 
little information to give as to promising players. Mr. W. S. Bird, 
the wicket-keeper, is the new captain—thus occupying the ideal 
position for the leader—and Mr. Wright himself is so fine a 
hitter that with a little care he ought to make a great bat. The 
other old Blues are Messrs. E. G. Martin, G. T. Branston, 
N. R. Udal, and G. N. Foster; the Hon. C. N. Bruce, whose illness 
last summer deprived his University of the best public-school bat 
of 1904, will probably be fit to play this year, and his form will be 
watched with great interest, for Mr. Laver the Australian expressed 
the opinion that he had hardly a superior in England. The 
other Seniors certainly contain little of promise. Whilst Mr. E. L. 
Wright has not yet heard of a slow bowler among the Freshmen, 
I should prophesy that Mr. E. B. Carpenter from Winchester 
will probably be the best available. In Lord Somers, Charter- 
house sends a lively if uncertain hitter, somewhat of the stamp of 
Lord George Scott; and Eton provides one bat, particularly 
fine on the leg-side, in Mr. J. J. Astor, who should be care- 
fully coached in playing off-balls with more decision. The home 
matches are with the Authentics, Gentlemen, Lancashire, M.C.C. 
and Ground, Yorkshire, and Free Foresters. On tour will be 
met Worcestershire, Surrey, Sussex, M.C.C. and Ground, and 
Cambridge. 

A learned expert has observed to me that Yorkshire will 
shortly come toppling down, because all the best cricketers are 
now seniors, and he further ventured on a comparison with the 
fate of Notts at one period. On the other hand Mr. F.C. Toone 
writes: “‘ Of course, with such promising playersas Rothery, Grim- 
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shaw, Rudstone, Wainwright, and Wilkinson, Yorkshire is not 
likely to fall off. All these are fast approaching the high standard 
of county cricket. Still, there is just the want of a young fast 
bowler. Our programme extends from May 3, when we meet 
South Wales at Cardiff, to September 1, with only three days’ rest 
on the date of Gentlemen v. Players at Lord’s. It should be noted 
that this very large programme is arranged for the benefit of county 
cricket generally, for by playing some weaker counties it is felt a 
great service is being rendered by Yorkshire to the game, and thus 
the great strain placed upon the players is somewhat compensated 
for. I have pleasure in saying that all the old players are available.” 
To this I would add that I have italicised all, because this implies 
the official denial to the rumours of one retirement. How much the 
Hon. F. S. Jackson will play it is impossible to add. Lord Hawke 
has booked his return passage from Bombay for April 16. Of the 
above-mentioned young players, though all are useful, only Rothery 
as yet looks like taking front rank. The balance sheet shows a 
profit of £1,117. 

Mr. T. Matthews sends a flourishing account of Lancashire: 
‘Our heavy fixture list includes an encounter with Oxford for the 
first time for many years. Tyldesley takes the Yorkshire match in 
August for his benefit. Our second eleven has entered the Minor 
Counties Competition. At Old Trafford, where great changes are 
being made, £1,000 is expended over new stands. Mr. A. C. Mac- 
Laren is coming to live in the North, and will again captain our 
side, but we shall be without Mr. H. G. Garnett. We have hopes 
among the younger men of Harry and Rowlands, and there are 
several other promising colts on the staff.” To these observations 
may be added that Cook, the new formidable fast bowler, will be 
available for the early matches. Mr. W. Brearley announced his 
retirement, but it is permissible to doubt whether so keen a 
cricketer will thus prematurely close his career. 

The only other county which has an equally extensive pro- 
gramme is Surrey; but more than one uncertainty renders the 
immediate outlook dubious. The splendid work done by Lord 
Dalmeny, bothas a captain and fine hitter, may possibly be arrested 
by his new Parliamentary duties. Nor is anything officially known 
about Mr. J. N. Crawford, the greatest public-school cricketer since 
Mr. A. G. Steel and the Hon. F.S. Jackson. In both cases, however, 
hopeful views are held by Mr. C. W. Alcock, now happily much 
stronger, as his innumerable friends will be glad to learn. No new 
amateurs are known to the executive, but Mr. W. W. Read has again 
been offered the post of cricket coach. Lees is, of course, the Hirst 
of the South, and Mr. Knox should improve on his fine work in 1905. 
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Bale is a capital reserve wicket-keeper; but apart from Marshall, who 
qualifies in 1907, there does not appear to bea great deal of unde- 
veloped talent. 

Mr. Gregor MacGregor hopes to play for Middlesex in a few 
matches, while Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet, report says, ‘‘ will have to 
stick to work.” Otherwise the county team will present a strong 
phalanx in August, and rather a scratch appearance in some of 
the earlier fixtures. Mr. G. W. Beldam is in much better health, 
and Mr. P. F. Warner is keeping in practice at the Cape. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that Trott may have the good sense to act 
on the advice so freely given to him. Mignon, of course, is quite 
a beginner, and it is difficult to decide whether he is useful or not. 
In 1907 Mr. E. H. D. Sewell will play under the amateur status, 
and Vogler will be qualified. Certainly Middlesex is the embodi- 
ment of Imperial Federation in cricket. The same nine counties 
are again met, with an extra match against Cambridge. Another 
had been arranged with the West Indians, but this has been 
dropped, Lord Brackley’s team filling the gap at Lord’s. 

The Sussex team will be again under the leadership of Mr. 
C. B. Fry, but unfortunately the two young amateurs, Messrs. H. P. 
Chaplin and K. O. Goldie, have returned to military life in India. 
There is every reason to believe that K. S. Ranjitsinhji—with whom 
Lord Hawke has been staying—will again be in England and able 
to play regularly. Two professionals become qualified by residence. 
At the beginning of the season R. Relf, younger brother of the 
valued professional, will show what he is like as a batsman, and 
at the end of May the Australian Dwyer should appreciably 
strengthen the bowling, besides proving a determined run-getter. 
The programme is smaller than in previous seasons, for the 
encounters with Leicestershire and Northants have been dropped, 
and, as usual, Worcestershire is not met. Two county matches will 
be played at Hastings; for the first time a county fixture will take 
place at Chichester, it having been decided to play Hampshire 
there, whilst Oxford University will probably be opposed at East- 
bourne, Cambridge as usual being met at Brighton. 

Lord Lilford is apparently effecting for Northamptonshire what 
Mr. C. E. Green has so munificently done for Essex. At his ex- 
pense Mead and Thompson have been engaged as coaches, the latter 
being awarded forty pounds as compensation for not being allowed 
to go to South Africa. An innovation is a county match at Peter- 
borough, Warwickshire being the visitors, whilst an out-fixture 
with Cambridge University is also new. The other counties to be 
met are Surrey, Worcestershire, Derbyshire, Hants, Essex, Notts, 
and Leicestershire, whilst the West Indians will be given an 
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opportunity of repeating their success of 1900, when they won 
their first English victory on the county ground. 

The Kent captain expects to have the support of all who 
assisted last year, and as usual the executive is most energetic. The 
Tonbridge ground has been purchased for £4,300, and by moving 
the pavilion another acre will be added to the playing area, while 
the size of the entrance has been doubled. Sussex and Lancashire 
take part in the Canterbury Festival, Hampshire and Middlesex 
in the Tonbridge Week. It may be mentioned that Huish’s benefit 
yielded £675. The Kent Nursery, which has already produced such 
excellent players, appears to possess valuable batting recruits in 
Hubble and Munds, and promising all-round cricketers in Hardinge, 
Skinner, and Woolley. 

The Warwickshire eleven will be the same as in recent summers 
except that Mr. A. C. S. Glover may appear more frequently, but 
Mr. F. R. Loveitt does not appear to be available. Smith is deputy 
wicket-keeper, and Weldrick, a batsman born in Yorkshire, will 
probably obtain a trial. Essex and the Universities have not re- 
newed their fixtures. The home match with Northampton will be 
at Coventry, the rest at Birmingham. 

Mr. G. L. Jessop reports succinctly ve Gloucestershire: ‘‘ Our 
side will be practically the same as last year. No new discoveries 
have been made of any great batsmen or bowlers. The Cambridge 
match is continued. Taking into account the poor report re 
balance-sheet that some of the other counties have to bewail, we 
have no reason to be displeased.” 

Mr. Murray Anderson writes: ‘‘Somersetshire plays the usual 
counties, meeting five at Taunton and four (Gloucestershire, Yorkshire, 
Sussex, and Lancashire) at Bath. All our last season’s amateurs 
are available again, Messrs. L. C. H. Palairet and P. R. Johnson as 

_often as the claims of work will allow. Messrs. Phillips and Daniell 
having returned from abroad, will again play regularly under 
Mr. S. M. J. Woods, captain for the thirteenth year. We have a new 
professional bowler, a younger brother of Cranfield, qualified, and 
we hear of some young amateurs coming on. Our financial prospects 
were not good last year, but we hope to put that all right this season.” 

Mr. Turner observes that it is too early to form any idea of what 
colts would be of service to Notts, who have all their team of last 
summer available, with some likely recruits on the ground-staff, 
and the same list of county fixtures as in 1905. 

Leicestershire has substituted engagements with Kent for those 
with Sussex, and again enjoys the financial advantage of playing 
home engagements on both Bank Holidays. Pougher will still coach, 
Several young cricketers of promise are on the ground-staff, including 
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Hampson, a useful second-string wicket-keeper; Palmer, who is 
left-handed ; Curtis, Looms, and Astell. All last year’s professionals 
and amateurs are again available. Thanks to the share in the profits 
of Test Matches amounting to £315, a balance of £107 is shown, 
thus reducing the debt due to the bank to £763. 

Essex is troubled with lack of funds. On the question of Mead 
it is obvious that until he approaches the committee the latter can 
do nothing ; but as his eight wickets in first-class cricket last year 
cost 251 runs, it may be that some of his old skill is lost. Mr. 
Borrodaile denies that the bowling of Essex is weak, and lays all 
the blame on the fielding. As usual, Mr. C. E. Green generously 
defrays the expenses of Peel and Lockwood, who are to coach before 
the regular season. Much is expected from Connor, a fast right- 
handed bowler, said to be alert in the slips. Benham, who is coach 
at Winchester, with additional opportunities should do better, and 
J. Freeman is a reserve wicket-keeper of promise. Major Turner 
and Rev. F. H. Gillingham will more frequently appear, and the rest 
of the team remain undaunted by reverses in excess of victories. 
The matches with Warwickshire have been dropped, Gloucestershire 
and Northants being met instead. The West Indians play their first 
county match at Leyton, and the out-fixture with Kent is at Tun- 
bridge Wells instead of at Canterbury. 

“Derbyshire,” Mr. Barclay Delacombe writes, ‘ will have to 
rely chiefly on the same eleven, but it is hoped Messrs. A. E. Lawton 
and G. Curgenven will be able to play more regularly. Though no 
colts of great promise are in view, there is every reason to expect a 
marked development in Cadman, while Norton looks like making a 
really first-class player. Derbyshire welcomes Yorkshire, Surrey, and 
Northants at Chesterfield, Leicestershire at Glossop, and the other 
counties who were encountered last summer at Derby. A greatly 
increased subscription list is anticipated, which will permit more to 
be done in the way of encouraging young players, of which there 
are many of promise.” 

With the possible exception of Captain Greig and Mr. G. N. 
Bignell, who will both be in India, Hampshire will have all last year’s 
cricketers available. Mead, a left-handed slow bowler, and Bad- 
cock, who is fast right-handed, will receive trials, and are rather con- 
fidently expected to strengthen the attack. The Hon. C. N. Bruce, 
of Oxford University, will assist as often as he can. The Army will 
be encountered at Aldershot, where Surrey will also be met; War- 
wickshire plays at Basingstoke, Kent at Bournemouth, Somerset- 
shire, Sussex, and Worcestershire at Portsmouth; Yorkshire, Derby- 
shire, Northants, Leicestershire, and West Indians at Southampton. 

Mr. A. M. Miller has most kindly responded to my request to 
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write upon the subject with which he is so identified, to the 
following effect :— 

‘The Minor Counties Association, which includes the second 
elevens of Surrey and Yorkshire, and will this year, for the first 
time, include that of Lancashire, is yearly attracting more attention. 
It was founded in 1895, and there were then seven counties playing 
in its competition ; in 1906 there will be twenty competitors, including 
the three second elevens just mentioned. It is unsatisfactory in regard 
to the system of arranging matches, as at present a county may pick 
and choose its opponents, and by avoiding the stronger counties and 
selecting the weak it can finish high up in the table of results, while 
the stronger counties, by playing each other, have not scored so 
many points, and are, consequently, not at the top; this, however, 
will be righted shortly, as at the last meeting it was only postponed 
as all the counties had made their fixtures for 1906. There are two 
schemes to select from. The one discussed at the annual meeting 
divides the counties into two groups of ten each, which play each 
other once during the season, with a final match between the top 
counties of each group. The other advocates a system by which 
the counties are divided into four groups, each county playing two 
matches with each other, the top county of each group to play ina 
semi-final match, and the two winners to play a final, and the winner 
to be the champion county of the second division. Which of these 
two schemes will be adopted it is hard to say, for both have their 
respective merits, but on the whole the four-group seems to be the 
easiest to work. A few of the competitors do not welcome the 
second elevens of first-class counties in the competition, and think 
that if they do enter they ought to have a separate supply of 
cricketers and not play those who are on the borderland of the first- 
class eleven. It is needless to say that the counties holding this 
opinion do not play the second elevens; but it is the wish of the 
majority of the minor counties to play against the best sides they 
can, and thus try to improve their standard of cricket. Although 
Surrey second have been in the competition since 1899 and York- 
shire second since 1go1, neither have yet succeeded in being at the top 
of the table of results. The wickets in minor county cricket are not 
on the whole as good as the first-class counties play on, as they 
have not the money to spend on the up-keep of their grounds; but 
they are improving steadily, and there is little to be found fault with 
in this respect. The umpiring, which in the old days before inde- 
pendent umpires were adopted was most unsatisfactory, is now quite 
the reverse. 

“One frequently hears discussed the respective merits of some 
minor county and those towards the bottom of the first class, and 
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the advent of Northamptonshire in the first division was watched with 
the greatest interest. Considering that they finished above three 
others in the list in 1905, it shows that there is not such a wide gap 
between the tail of the first division and the top of the second. 
Personally I think that the standard of first-class cricket should be 
judged by the first dozen on the list, and not the last five. Although 
it would be considered hard lines to turn down into the second divi- 
sion some of the first-class counties, it must be borne in mind that 
it is equally hard on any minor county that is better than some of 
the existing first-class counties to keep it from promotion. There 
ought to be, and no doubt will be in the future, some plan devised 
by which a minor county can obtain promotion by merit.” 

The last suggestive paragraph is far too pregnant to be adequately 
dealt with towards the close of a lengthy article hampered by severe 
compression. It is, however, possible that ultimately there may be 
three classes: (a) the first ten who may compete for the county 
championship; (0) the second eight composed of the last six of the 
present first-class counties and the two highest of the present minor 
counties, who would compete for the second-rank championship, both 
these classes to be included in first-class averages ; (c) the remainder 
of those engaged in the Minor Counties Competition. If the bottom 
county of one class played a match with the top county of the class 
below for their respective qualification in the ensuing year, a great 
stimulus might be given to the whole tournament of English county 
cricket, whilst the strain of too many matches would be perceptibly 
relieved, as no shire would have more than eighteen championship 
fixtures. 

Finally must be dealt with the prospects of the forthcoming 
West Indian tour. It is open to daqubt if the committee of the 
M.C.C. will decide that any of their fixtures shall count in first-class 
averages, but considerable interest will, in any case, be excited by 
their visit. On the last tour, in 1900, five victories could be set 
against eight defeats, but Lord Brackley’s Team in the West Indies 
in the spring of 1905 had to put up with three disasters against 
eleven successes. On the present occasion, Mr. F. E. Lacey has 
arranged a capital programme, commencing at the Crystal Palace, 
against London County, on June 11, and concluding on August 18 
at Northampton. An England Eleven is met at Blackpool, Lord 
Brackley’s Team and M.C.C. and Ground at Lord’s, and the following 
first-class counties have home engagements with them :—Essex, 
Surrey, Hampshire, Kent, Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Leicestershire, 
Northamptonshire, and Notts. The other games are with a Minor 
Counties Combined Eleven at Ealing, Wiltshire, Northumberland 
and Durham, Norfolk, South Wales, and Scotland. 
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The Sports Sub-Committee of the West India Club, acting in 
co-operation with the West Indies and with Mr. F. E. Lacey, have 
obtained some guarantees as well as generous assistance from the 
counties. Moreover, it should be borne in mind that the gentlemen 
playing for the Islands are in the truest sense bond-fide amateurs, who 
will only receive their bare expenses while on the tour: Though not 
yet appointed, it is probable that Mr. A. E. Harrigan, the captain of 
Trinidad, will officiate in that capacity for the team. He is a big 
hitter, who never considers he has done himself justice until he has 
hit a six. Burton, the black bowler from Demerara, who was the 
best on the last tour, is coming again, this time with Cumberbatch, 
another bowler of colour, right-handed medium-paced, considered 
the pick of Trinidad. These two will bear the brunt of the attack, 
with Mr. S. Smith (a slow left-handed bowler who took six wickets 
for 17 runs v. Barbadoes) and Mr. R. Ollivierre as chief changes. 
The latter, a brother of the amateur now playing for Derbyshire, 
and in style modelled on him, much impressed Lord Brackley’s 
Team when he scored gg and took seven for 38 and four for 19. 

The last tour suffered from the absence of Mr. H. B. G. Austin, 
who was serving in South Africa. We shall now see the most grace- 
ful bat in Trinidad, who scored 83 for the Combined Islands against 
Lord Brackley’s Team. Mr. Constantine will be remembered for 
the brilliant way in which he punished the bowling of Dr. W. G. 
Grace and Mr. A. E. Stoddart at Lord’s. Mr. Learmond, a steady 
but vigorous bat, is reported to have much improved since his former 
visit. Mr. P. Goodman, who made 104 v. Derbyshire in 1go00, 
obtained the only century, as well as another 75, against the last 
English touring side. Mr. Challenor is also reported to be a stylish 
run-getter. The wicket-keeper is Mr. C. K. Bancroft, of Barbados, 
and, presumably, Mr. J. E. Parker is selected as reserve stumper. 
Layne is a bowler said to come with his arm. and Mr.C. S. Morrison 
is chosen to afford occasional assistance in that department. What- 
ever proportion of victories they obtain, the West Indians are sure 
to enjoy a very instructive and enjoyable tour. 

The foregoing must abundantly prove that there is reason to 
anticipate a busy and important cricket season. 
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BIG-GAME SHOOTING AT LAKE BARINGO 
BY C. V. A. PEEL, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. 


AFTER a five days’ hard march over very rough country, I pitched 
camp on the edge of a huge open plain a few miles north-east of 
Lake Baringo. The heat here in the middle of the day was very 
great, and I think I must have had a touch of the sun, for the first 
two days I felt very ill, and was unable to go out hunting. The 
first morning I got on to the open plain I saw a great deal of 
game and caught sight of the first wild giraffe I had ever set eyes 
upon. He looked positively gigantic as he slowly walked up wind. 
Numbers of Peter’s gazelle and Thomson’s gazelle were about, also 
a single ostrich, but all very wild. 

Keeping close under cover of some thick thorn bushes I next 
came upon a large herd of oryx antelope feeding on the open plain. 
It was impossible to get near them, so I tried a prodigiously long 
shot, which for a wonder came off, and a fine bull oryx lay kicking 
in the sand. After we had got the skin off I turned to go home, as 
I was still feeling very weak and ill; and while walking along, a 
small herd of zebras was seen to be approaching us. As they ap- 
peared to be about to offer a grand chance for a photograph at very 
close quarters, I laid down my rifle, and taking cover in the thick 
bushes, began to get my camera ready. The zebras stopped; I was 
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obliged to make towards them, and was stalking along very, very 
quietly with my eyes intent upon them, when I all but walked on to 
the top of a huge rhinoceros which lay in a deep depression in the 
ground before me. With a loud snort the beast jumped up and, 
wheeling round, stood sniffing the air. Armed only with a camera 
(thought the best thing to do was to squat slowly down behind a 
bush and await events, expecting every moment he would charge up 
wind right at me. I felt so excited that I forgot all about the camera 
I was holding, for I might easily have taken a grand snapshot of 
him as he stood only a few yards away, looking particularly formid- 
able. After waiting for what seemed an age to me, he turned 


CAMP SCENE 


slightly sideways and moved past me at a tremendous pace, snorting 
and blowing and crashing through the tiny bushes like a runaway 
steam-roller. 

I was very thankful when the boys came up with my rifle. We 
searched the dense bush for some time, but saw no more of the 
rhino. 

Next morning from my tent door I could see such a sight of 
game that it was difficult to credit it in these days of game laws and 
restrictions. Almost at my feet in this bush country I made out 
with my naked eye several herds of Peter’s gazelle and two herds 
of impala, including three fine bucks. The impala in the Baringo 
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country carry the finest heads of any I have ever seen, the horns 
rarely measuring less than 30 in. round the curve. 

Farther on I could detect innumerable herds of Peter’s gazelle. 
Still beyond us out on the open plain my glass showed me a never- 
ending procession of zebra and oryx, with a single rhino and its calf. 
In the far distance I discerned the same tall figure of my friend the 
big giraffe standing like a leaning tower of Pisa right out in the 
open. This panorama, backed by giant mountains and a rising sun, 
was the sight of a lifetime. Turning my back on the plains and 
facing hills, I made out a single cow koodoo ; but although I searched 
all the rocky slopes within sight, I failed to make any more out. 

About eight o’clock I saw what I took to be a small herd of 


MY PORTERS 


eland mixed up with some zebras, and began the stalk at once. It 
proved the most arduous of any I had so far undertaken, owing to 
the amount of game between them and me. I had left my gun- 
bearers behind as usual, as they had proved themselves a positive 
nuisance when a scientific stalk was in progress, for they never 
seemed to take in the situation in the least degree. As the time 
passed, all the while I was worming myself on my belly I was in 
constant dread lest my gun-bearers should get impatient after so long 
a wait and show themselves, but luckily they knew by experience 
what would happen should they dare to do so. 

I now saw a fine bull eland make as though to join the main 
body, but unluckily he turned away and went and stood under some 
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thick bushes out of my sight. After using my glass for some 
minutes I became aware that a very large herd of eland were before 
me. Behind every tree and bush were gathered together three or 
four of these gigantic antelopes. I made frantic struggles through 
the grass to get nearer, and at length spotted a second bull, at which 
I fired, hearing the bullet tell. There was a wild rush of animals 
for the open, and I counted as many as fifty cows and four huge 
bulls. I sat down and made some shocking shooting at the last of 
these latter, which I took to be my wounded one, as he moved so 
slowly and badly. The whole herd were soon out of range, when 
one of my men 
ran up saying he 
had seen the bull 
I had wounded, 
so I walked up to 
the place and 
found a lot of 
blood. We fol- 
lowed the spoor 
amongst rocky 
hills for some 
half-mile, when 
my gun - bearer 
pointed out what 
he said was the 
eland. Person- 
ally I thought it 
was an ant-hill, 
for I could see no 
head. However, | 
made one of the GIANT ANT-HILL 
worst shots inmy 
life! But somehow I thought I was firing at nothing, and that 
may partially account for the miss. To add to my conjecture the 
thing I aimed at never moved, and I was fumbling in my pocket for 
another cartridge when an enormous bull eland ran from behind the 
bush and away! He stopped again after going a hundred yards, 
and I distinctly heard the bullet tell on him; however, he moved 
slowly out of sight. I raced after him till I could go no further, 
and sank exhausted amongst the stones. We followed the track 
for miles, but lost it eventually in stony ground. 

Next morning I felt so sick at the thought of losing so fine a 
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trophy, that I once more set out to try to find his tracks. By seven 
o’clock we had taken up the blood spoor, but it was terribly slow 
work owing to the rocky nature of the ground. Whilst we were 
going along we heard a terrible commotion in the bushes to our left, 
and I expected to see the inevitable rhino (which swarmed in this 
part of the country) come blundering into us; however, it turned out 
to be a herd of six giraffe, and a very interesting sight it was. Their 
walk is majestic in the extreme, but when it comes to running these 
great camel-like animals cut rather ridiculous figures. 

But to proceed with our tracking. We had been going about 
four hours, and I could see my boys were beginning to get tired of 
it, when, as we were descending into a rocky gorge, I suddenly saw 
the eland far below me running slowly down hill. At length he 


GIRAFFE 


reached the bottom, went out into an open space, and stood under a 
solitary tree. Now was the time for a stalk! Feeling the wind 
carefully by throwing grass into the air, I crawled and crawled to- 
wards him until I was a hundred yards off. No further could I get 
owing to want of cover. I flattered myself my stalking was gene- 
rally good, but my shooting—oh, I knew how bad it could be! I 
took plenty of time and careful aim before I fired, but the eland 
never moved. Had I hit him or missed him? Yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings were to be reproduced again, I feared. I crawled nearer (I 
was horribly excited, I own) and fired again. The eland did not 
move. I got up andran towards him. He still stood with his head 
in the shade of that solitary tree. All at once he seemed to realise 
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that he must be off. He put up his head, saw me, and started to 
run. Was I going to lose him after all? I ran as I never ran 
before, found I gained on him, and got up to within twenty yards 
of him; then as he turned his great broadside to me I put a bullet 
through his heart, bringing him down in a kneeling position. After 
photographing him I tried to get at his throat with my knife, but he 
was game to the last, and with.a low bellow he flourished his horns 
about me in threatening fashion, so that I was obliged to end his 
troubles with another ball. He was a superb bull eland, measuring 
from tip of nose 
to end of tail 11 ft. 
tin. His girth 
was exactly 7 ft. 
and _ his height at 
the shoulders 5 ft. 
His horns 
measured 14 in. 
in length. 

Next day I was 
wandering about 
the bush on the 
edge of the open 
plain, when all at 
once I saw ap- 
proaching me in 
the distance a 
huge bull giraffe. 
With head and 
neck bent low, 
with stooping 
shoulders and 
slow wandering 
gait he was mak- 
ing straight for 


me. Getting my GUN-BEARER AND ORYX ANTELOPE 


gun-bearers safe- 

ly hidden from view—a matter of no little difficulty, as they 
insisted on walking upright instead of crawling—I lay amongst 
some aloes to await events. There were a number of Peter's 
gazelle about ; some of them had seen us and were running 
or walking about suspiciously. They turned the giraffe, so that I 
judged he would walk past me at about three hundred yards. 
This would never do, I thought, so I prepared to stalk him, and 
if possible cut him off. Every now and then he would stop 
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and watch the gazelle and then proceed in his accustomed leisurely 
fashion. I left my patch of aloes and began to crawl on all fours. 
I soon found out I had plenty to think about. In the first place, 
after crawling but a few yards, I perceived a huge rhinoceros 
walking slowly away from me about one hundred yards in front, 
then I had the gazelle to keep out of the way on my right, and 
my quarry the giraffe was coming on at a goodly pace, albeit it 
looked so slow. 

The bushes here were pretty high, so I ventured to stand up 
and show myself, first to the gazelle to get them if possible quietly 


IMPALA 


out of the way. It was a risky proceeding, but it had the desired 
effect, for the gazelle slowly walked across me. I was now left with 
the rhino to deal with. He insisted on stopping every minute or so 
to feed, so that I could not get on. I feared he would either stam- 
pede the giraffe or the giraffe would stampede him, in which latter 
case I might probably have to run for it ! 

I tried all the time to keep calm, but I was getting so close 
(barely thirty yards) to the rhino that I was beginning to wish 
for a gun-bearer with a second gun, as I held only a single-barrelled 
"450 cordite rifle. However, the wind held right, the rhino moved 
quietly, the giraffe approached rapidly, and I reached a small bush 
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in safety. Here I sat down, cocked my rifle, and waited for the 
gigantic tower to appear—waited for what seemed an age. In 
reality it was barely a minute. At length the creature strode in 
sight, and I never beheld such a wonderful picture as he presented as 
he stalked out from behind some small thorn trees and stood broad- 
side on watching me from the open. He was quite two hundred 
yards away, but realising I should never have a better chance I 
took aim and pulled the trigger. Withacrash that could be plainly 
heard even at that great distance, the huge beast fell heavily to the 
ground. 


MASAI WOMEN 


His total height was about 16ft. 2in., his height at the 
shoulders 8 ft. 1oin., and his girth exactly 8 ft. 4in. He was a 
specimen of the southern or two-horned variety, with light fawn- 
coloured markings on a white ground. 

One day, being short of meat for the porters, I determined to 
shoot a couple of Peter’s gazelle, which simply swarmed in the 
thick bush about here. We soon found a herd, which I stalked. 
The biggest animal had its head hidden in a bush, but it offered a 
good chance, so I fired. It galloped for fifty yards full tilt and 
then fell over dead. It turned out to have a very good head, and I 
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had just got my camera out to photograph it when for the secon 
time a rhinoceros appeared on the scene. He walked slowly past, 
so we sat stock still till he vanished into the bushes, and luckily 


MASAI CATTLE 


neither saw nor winded us. I swopped my Mannlicher for my *450 
cordite, and following up the huge imprints in the sand we came 


PORTERS 


up with him in a very short time. In a crouching position I 
advanced behind his tail until at length he turned to feed in a thorn 
bush; I then, losing no time, fired into his left shoulder at once. He 
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dropped on to his knees, and cramming in another cartridge I fired 
again, knocking him right off his fore legs. He banged the ground 
about with his head for a minute, and then all movement ceased. 
His front horn measured 23 in., but I have often seen larger rhinos. 
After having great sport with gazelle, impala, oryx, Jackson’s harte- 
beest, and waterbuck, I went down to the shores ofthe lake. Here I 
got a hippo from a dug-out native canoe, and saw the old tracks of 
buffalo and elephant. But the heat down by the lake was terrific, 


SUK WOMEN 


and so were the mosquitos, which forced me to beat a hasty retreat 
out of what must be a magnificent game country. We marched 
through thick thorn bush the first day, and the porters got charged 
by arhino. The number of tracks of these animals is incredible in 
this part of the country, and the wonder to me was that we did 
not see more of the animals themselves. 

On the way back we tried for sae casa at Lake Hannington, 
but the tracks were all old. 
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WATERBUCK 
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I shot near the lake an enormous python which lay in my path 
one early morning. I all but trod on it, taking it to be the stump 
of a tree! The reptile was so heavy I could not lift it. It 
measured exactly 15 ft., and its greatest girth was 16} in. 

The natives about these parts consisted of Kamazia and Suk, 
and were friendly. The Suk, I think, are the most extraordinary- 


SUK, SHOWING THE EXTRAORDINARY MATTED HAIR 


looking people I ever beheld. The men mat their long hair into a 
huge pouch or bag, in which they keep various articles, such as 
beads, tobacco, snuff, etc. From this pouch proceeds a long curved 
bristle ending in a small ball of fluff, reminding one exactly of the 
head-dress of a pantaloon in a Christmas pantomime. 
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THE RACING SEASON 
BY THE EDITOR 


WHETHER a racing season will prove exciting, merely ordinary, or 
exceptionally dull, must always be a matter of the purest speculation 
before it begins. There may be a phenomenal lot of two-year-olds 
to rival the wonderful year 1885, when Ormonde, Minting, The Bard, 
Saraband, and others started their careers; and then of course some 
animals we have already seen may make extraordinary improvement ; 
whilst in addition there are always a few dark three-year-olds that 
for some reason or other have missed their two-year-old engagements, 
the most notable of these at the present time being His Majesty’s 
Nulli Secundus. When I wrote an article similar to this twelve 
months ago I quoted Richard Marsh, who had been kind enough to 
write to me saying that he much preferred Morés to Nulli Secundus 
—the latter, he observed, “looks like making a very big horse, coming 
late, and is rather on the coarse side. He has not nearly such good 
action as Morés, whose action is almost perfect.”” I had seen both 
colts as yearlings at Sandringham and had been greatly struck by 
them. At present, for some unknown reason, unfounded opinions 
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have been formed about the two, the son of St. Simon and Nunsuch 
being preferred to the half-brother to Zinfandel, and from the fact 
of Nulli Secundus having been nibbled at for the Derby it is 
evidently supposed that there are great possibilities about him. 
How the idea obtained currency it would be interesting to know, 
for the trainer himself is quite in the dark. 

For some years past the three-year-old colts have rarely risen 
beyond the ‘‘ moderate” standard, though it need hardly be said 
that Pretty Polly is famous among fillies as one who will always live 
in Turf history, and happily she is starting her preparations for the 
season’s work in perfect fettle. She of course stands out by herself, 
and it is only to be hoped that Presto II., the only animal that has 
ever finished in front of her on a racecourse, will come to Ascot in 
June to let us see how right or wrong that result may have been. 
Shrewd and practical racegoers dislike excuses and always look on 
them with suspicion, but a journey across the Channel may upset 
a mare—or a horse either for the matter of that. It is unquestion- 
ably a handicap. Presto ran creditably last season, winning nine 
races out of thirteen; Pretty Polly was absolutely invincible, and 
until Presto beats her again there will be a strong consensus of 
opinion in England that for once, in the Prix du Conseil Municipal 
at Longchamps, she did not give her running. 

What one usually looks at first in a consideration of the season 
is the Derby, and there are materials, so far as can be judged at 
present, for a sufficiently interesting race. In such little betting as 
has taken place, Lally has naturally been made favourite. His 
performances last season merit the position. After his first essay, 
when he finished third to undistinguished animals—but frequently 
“first time out ” counts for nothing—he failed only twice in nine 
races. At Ascot he was called upon to do duty two days running, 
and probably on the second occasion felt the effects of his first race. 
His other defeat was perhaps his most creditable performance, for it 
took place in Ireland, he had the long journey “in him,” and this, 
in the opinion of experienced men, as a general rule reduces a horse 
greatly below his form; but yet he only failed by a short head to 
give no less a weight than 20 Ib. to a more than useful colt in 
Athleague. That Lally was the best two-year-old of the season is 
accepted ; but there is always one great question about a three-year- 
old, and that is whether he stays. Amphion, his sire, cannot be 
rated as a stayer, and none of his sons or daughters has been 
successful over a distance of ground. It remains to be proved 
whether Lally can stay. He has not quite held his position in the 
market. A rumour on the subject of his wind got abroad, but this 
may mean nothing: such stories are often current without reason. 
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Lally is doing good work, but it will be some weeks yet before he 
is fit enough to be tried, and until it has been ascertained that he 
can last at top speed for a mile and a half, 7 to 2 is an absurd price 
to take about him for the Derby. He is not in the Two Thousand 
Guineas, but has been entered for the Newmarket Stakes, run a 
fortnight later, on May 20, that being his first engagement of 
the season. 

What is there to beat him? Returning to my article of a year 
ago I find that Colonel W. Hall Walker, in a long letter he was good 
enough to write to me, included a eulogy of Black Arrow. The 
colt, he said, would probably rank in the first class, and if he did not 
prove as good as Bendigo, his owner declared that he would be 
greatly disappointed, for Black Arrow looked and moved in a manner 
which suggested his superiority to either of his half-sisters, Jean’s 
Folly or Cherry Lass. He won his first two races in the manner 
which was expected of him, so that after Ascot his price for the 
Derby was inquired about, and it is said that in the anticipation of 
his proving a wonder no more than 5 to 2 was offered. His per- 
formance at Goodwood, however, was nothing short of a tragedy. 
With odds of 20 to 1 on him he went to the post, but comported 
himself there in such mad fashion that the price gradually diminished 
to 100 to 7 on him. He resolutely declined to start, and took no 
part in the race, to the consternation of all connected with him. 
Next time out he retrieved his character by winning the Champion 
Breeders’ Biennial Foal Stakes at Derby, and so was esteemed a 
certainty for a similar event at Kempton, in which he met Lally, set 
to give him 4]b. The betting here was 5 to 2 on Black Arrow, 3 to1 
Lally, 100 to 6 others; but Lally had things his own way, as Black 
Arrow refused to gallop. On the following Tuesday he would do 
nothing in the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster; and at Newmarket, 
in the Clearwell, if possible he did less. What may happen in the 
case of the black son of Count Schomberg and Black Cherry this 
year, who can say? The colt, by the way, is described as a brown, 
but in truth he is black, and against horses of this colour a strong 
prejudice exists in many quarters. He has two dozen or more 
engagements, starting as early as April 5, and some people seem 
to have a strong idea that he will fulfil his early promise. I can only 
repeat, who can say ? 

Another horse backed for the Derby is Pretty Polly’s half- 
brother Admirable Crichton, who, as Mr. Peter Purcell Gilpin wrote 
to me before the colt had ever run, ‘‘ for make and shape, temper, 
constitution and action, is likely to shine as a racehorse.” He did 
not come out till the Second Newmarket July Meeting, and was then 
understood to be so backward that in a moderate field of five for the 
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Chesterfield Stakes 3 to 1 was offered against him, the favourite at 
11 to 8 being a bad filly called Rayon, a daughter of Diamond 
Jubilee and Asteria, who has yet to win a race. He got badly away, 
but came through his field and won comfortably. Admirable 
Crichton reappeared at Goodwood in the Rous Memorial, in which 
he was only opposed by Sweet Mary, in receipt of 5 lb. more 
than sex allowance, and odds of 11 to 4 were freely laid on her; but 
after a great race, for which Maher who rode her was praised in 
some quarters and blamed in others, the colt won a short head. 
After Goodwood he suffered from the illness which so frequently 
attacks racehorses, but it was thought that he had recovered when the 
Middle Park Plate was run for, and he was generally preferred to his 


(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


stable companion Flair, who, however, beat him rather easily. With 
odds of 6 to 4 on him he then went to the post for the Dewhurst 
Plate, in which he ran badly behind Picton, Malua, and Gingal; so that 
in his case there are doubts as to whether his illness has not left a 
permanent mark. He is going on well at present, but this means 
little ; horses often move attractively in their work and seem to be 
at their best until a question is seriously asked them. When he is 
to run is probably not at present decided. He is in at Liverpool the 
first week of the season, within a few days of the date when this 
number will be issued, but it seems likely that he will not carry silk 
until the Two Thousand, run on May 2, in which he might meet 


Black Arrow, Nulli Secundus, and others of less note. 
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Another that has been modestly backed for the Derby is 
Sarcelle, who won three races last year, and was thrice second. He 
is a son of Gallinule and Croceum, and may of course have made 
phenomenal improvement; unless he has done so it seems improb- 
able that he will be found good enough, though on his last outing, 
when beaten by Flair at Kempton Park, he was giving her ro lb. 
over weight for age. She, however, won as she liked. Flair is 
of course a mare who must be taken into consideration if—but 
this “if” is all-important—she retains her form; as to which 
it cannot be too often repeated that a good two-year-old filly is 
almost as likely as not to be comparatively worthless the follow- 
ing season. She may have improved as Memoir did; she may, on 
the other hand, have gone to pieces. A couple of years since 
another daughter of St. Frusquin, Fiancée, was supposed to have 
a great career before her. She had won all her races as a two- 
year-old, and her friends were convinced that she was just the sort 
of mare to train on into something notable; as a three-year-old she 
was worthless for racing purposes and was turned out of training. 
Game Chick is another recent case in point, and indeed innumerable 
instances of the same thing might be quoted. Flair was among the 
best of a nice lot of three-year-old fillies last year, which included 
Sweet Mary, Ulalume, Water Flower, and Colonia, of whom, how- 
ever, Colonia was a stone behind Black Arrow. Doubts as to 
whether Sweet Mary would stay have always been current; and 
Water Flower, after winning five consecutive races, retired in July, 
which she would scarcely have done had all been well with her. 
“‘Makes a noise,” is the whisper with regard to the daughter of 
Watercress and Pansy. Between her and Ulalume there was in any 
case little to choose, and the latter (Gallinule—The Message) seemed, 
so far as one could guess, more likely to train on. But this 
admittedly is pure speculation. 

Other ‘“ possibles” in the Derby are Gorgos, Malua, Picton, 
and, some people imagine, the White Knight, a son of Desmond and 
Pella, who gained a little reputation which may or may not turn 
out to be justified. It is not his public performance on which it is 
based. Malua was talked about as a stone in front of Achilles, and 
when he came out for the Fulbourne Stakes at Newmarket in July 
he shared favouritism with Water Flower. After behaving badly at 
the post he was left some lengths, and finished third, the race being 
held to prove nothing. With 8st. rlb. on his back he was made 
favourite for the Prince of Wales’s Nursery at Doncaster, in which 
he could get no nearer than seventh. On the second of October, 
he won for the first time, though this did not amount to much, and 
Picton beat him by two lengths in the Dewhurst. 
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Doubts, it will be perceived, exist with regard to the three with 
the best credentials. Lally may not stay; Admirable Crichton may 
not have recovered from his illness; Black Arrow may decline to 
start, or to race if he does start ; and anyone who wants to bet is 
therefore taking serious risks. Not improbably the best of last 
season’s two-year-olds remains unmentioned. This is Vain Glory, a 
daughter of Wildfowler—Fraulein. She has only run in Ireland, 
where she has been consistently successful. Her form, judged 


BLACK ARROW 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


through Athleague, makes her out the same animal as Lally. 
There is not much money to be won in Ireland, and her five con- 
secutive victories have only brought her in £1,554. If all is well with 
her she will probably come further afield this season. 

The Ten Thousand Pound races—so called—do not promise 
particularly well. Three of the animals entered for the Princess 
of Wales’s Stakes are now jumping hurdles with moderate success, 
if any—Rydal Head, Lochryan, and Helter Skelter. M. Blanc 
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has three left in, Gouvernant, Jardy, and Val d’Or, and the selected 
appears to have an easy task, though St. Amant is also engaged, 
and so far is doing well at Stockbridge. M. Blanc’s two four-year- 
olds are also in the Eclipse, together with Gorgos, Llangibby, Lally, 
and Gingal. This also looks like going to France; and the two 
names of Jardy and Val d’Or crop up again in the Jockey Club 
Stakes, where, too, Cicero is entered. I chanced to meet Lord 
Rosebery a few days before writing this article, and heard from him 
a good account of the colt’s progress. He may be out at the 
Newmarket Craven Meeting—at least, he seems to have an easy 
task in the Biennial, his only engagement before the Hardwicke 
Stakes at Ascot. Notwithstanding that Cicero won the Derby, his 
reputation suffered last year, for there was no mistaking the fact 
that Jardy would have beaten him had the son of Flying Fox been 
nearly himself. Cicero, however, appears to have been somewhat 
unduly depreciated, for notwithstanding that Val d’Or beat him in 
the Eclipse Stakes, there was only half a length between them, and 
the French colt was receiving 33 lb. 

Asking Lord Rosebery about his two-year-olds, he replied that 
nothing was known about them, though they all looked to him like 
Derby winners, which he found was usually the case in February, 
and very far from being the case three months later. With regard 
to other two-year-olds, several of my friends amongst owners and 
trainers have with their accustomed kindness written to me on the 
subject. Marsh is good enough to say: ‘‘ The two-year-olds I have 
this year are rather on the big side, consequently backward, and I 
have, of course, had no opportunity of testing them in any way. I 
never like to train two-year-olds if of any size while they are growing 
and their bone and sinews are hardening up. The most promising 
to look at are His Majesty’s Slim Lad (St. Simon—Laodamia), 
White Frére (St. Frusquin—White Lilac), and Perambulator 
(Persimmon—Spy Glass), also a hardy, racing-looking filly Victoria 
(St. Simon—Meadow Chat). I should prefer Perambulator if I had 
to take a single one, though he may not come till Jate. Lord 
Wolverton has a beautiful colt, a remarkably fine mover, called The 
Welkin (Flying Fox—Woodbury), her second foal. This is quite 
a ‘classical’ one to look at. Mr. James has only one colt— 
St. Savin (St. Simon—Aboyne), and the mare’s produce have been 
so disappointing that it does not do to expect too much, though he 
is a nicish horse. Of his eight fillies, the sister to Atlas, and a 
daughter of Diamond Jubilee and Lucina, are the most promising. 
Morés and Nulli Secundus are still giving us hopes. They are 
perfectly unknown quantities, never having been tried.” 

Several of my trainer friends have answered my inquiries by a 
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kind invitation to go down to stay with them, and judge for myself, 
which it would be a treat to do if there were fourteen days ina 
week. Mr. Gilpin sends me what little information he can. 
Writing from Ireland, he says: ‘‘ Major Loder's two-year-olds have 
only gone over the last few days, and I had merely a cursory glance 
at them in the stable here before they left. Weathercock (Gallinule 
—Chinook) and Galvani (Laveno—Gallinaria) are two fine, well- 
grown colts, and Adora, own sister to Pretty Polly, is a very nice 
filly. So is the wiry, racing-like Miranda (Gallinule—Clarehaven). 
She was, however, breaking when I left.” He also is kind enough 
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to ask me to go and look over his stable, and I hope perhaps later 
to gain material for a further article. 

The master of Beckhampton writes: ‘‘ My selection of the two- 
year-olds sent last year has yet to be proved correct, as I never had 
a chance with my horses while the fever we so unfortunately con- 
tracted from the army horses hung about.” And it may be added 
the Darling seems to have been shamefully treated by the late 
Government, so much so that his sympathisers round about Marl- 
borough are, I know, heartily delighted at the removal of Mr. Arnold- 
Forster from office. ‘‘ This year,’ he continues, “I have only a 
few two-year-olds, out of which I like a black colt of Captain 
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Greer’s by Gallinule—Reclusion, and a filly by Diamond Jubilee— 
Cymbeline, called Prodigy, the property of Lord Dalmeny.” My 
friend Major Beatty prefers of his lot a big horse by Carbine— 
Galinne, called Cargill, and I have a particular interest in this 
animal, as I persuaded the late Colonel McCalmont to buy the dam. 
Others that Major Beatty has hopes of are Stage-struck, a chestnut 
filly by Isinglass—Light Comedy, half sister to Peter Jackson, 
Light Comedy’s first foal; and a chestnut colt by Gallinule— 
Excellenza. ‘‘I have nothing else among the dozen,” he adds, “at 
all likely to make history, and I only hope these three may do 
something. If three out of a dozen go at all I suppose one ought 
to be thankful. It is marvellous what becomes of the long string of 
promising two-year-olds year by year.” 

Colonel Hall Walker, who was so particularly instructive and 
accurate last year, writes guardedly. He has fourteen two-year-olds 
of which he has never formed a high opinion, though he fancies 
nevertheless that they may all win races. The two he likes best, a 
colt and filly, are not so well engaged as others of less promise. 
Some of Percy Peck’s were badly amiss last autumn, and all his 
are unusually backward. He did not win a single two-year-old 
race last season, and so is rather despondent on the subject of his 
youngsters. Alec Taylor does not think he has any particularly 
promising two-year-olds. Best of his string he likes a brown colt 
by Marco—Last Link II.; a bay colt by Collar—Wafer II.; 
Jubilee, bay filly by Diamond Jubilee—Jeunesse Dorée; Comus, 
chestnut colt by Cyllene—Galeottia; and a bay colt by Tyrant— 
Escalade. Joseph Cannon’s favourites so far are a brown colt of 
Sir Samuel Scott’s by Ladas—Ardvourlie, and a couple of 
Mr. Curtis’s, Elan (Eagar—Hanoveria) and Emma Eames (Bay 
Ronald—War Gallop). From Kingsclere I received a kind invita- 
tion to go and see for myself. There are seven young St. Simons 
that would be worth a longer journey, and others by Carbine, Ayr- 
shire, Orme, Ladas, Isinglass, St. Frusquin, Velasquez, Donovan, 
who should do something to atone for the disappointments of last 
year, with an own brother to Flying Fox—Pipistrello and an own 
sister to Sceptre among the failures. The latter, Crown Ornament, 
is no longer in training; but Porter was never enamoured of her, 
though he was of Culzean (Ayrshire—Miss Gunning II.), who will 
presumably be seen for the first time in due course. 

Mr. R. C. Dawson picks of the lot under his management 
Lord Carnarvon’s Hermes (Gallinule—The Message), own brother 
to Ulalume, and Sintram (Gallinule—Gay Rose). Major J. D. 
Edwards likes several, though never too confident, and fully aware 
how frequently disappointment succeeds hope. Mr. J. Buchanan’s 
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Sandstone (Black Sand—Lottie Hampton) pleases him; and he 
thinks well of five belonging to his managerial brother: Raytoi 
(Santoi—Achray), Yentoi (Santoi—Rot), Viz (Vitez—Mabel II.), 
Mr. Girdle (Ortolo—Dhurade), and Tinkabelle (Santoi—Angry). 

Mr. George Lambton, who twelve months ago picked Victorious 
and Gemma as likely to win races, tells me that he has five nice fillies. 
‘‘The one I like best is Wife of Bath,” he kindly writes, ‘‘a brown 
filly by St. Simon—Canterbury Pilgrim. She is sound, a good 
mover, and if she were a trifle bigger I should have no fault to find 
with her. Maybole, another brown, by Ayrshire—Pace Egger, looks 
like going; Witty Girl (bay filly by St. Simon—Betty Wise), Vada 
(bay filly by Volodyovski—Polynesia), and Ste. Claire II. (bay filly 
by Isinglass—Santa Brigida), should be ashamed of themselves if 
they can’t race. The colts do not strike me as so good, unless a 
great big bay by Orme—St. Victorine turns out well. If the Ormes 
had not been so disappointing, I should have great hopes of him.” 
It will seem odd to some people to hear the sire of Flying Fox de- 
scribed as disappointing, but for the last two or three years his 
children have done very poorly. Tankard is a most moderate colt, 
yet by meeting a worse than himself, Carstone, in a match, he 
secured over £700 by a short head, and by another short head he 
beat Mondamin and Dionard, animals whose existence the reader 
has probably never realised, thus winning £1,808, without which 
Orme would have had a very small total to his credit. 

As for jockeys, it is to be hoped that some capable lads will be 
found as Templeman was last year. To have ridden 66 winners 
in a first season is probably unexampled, but the success was in a 
large measure due to the 5lb. apprentice allowance, which, for 
instance, gave the Cambridgeshire to Velocity instead of to Santry, 
as it gave the Cesarewitch to Grey Tick instead of to Zinfandel. 
The allowance was the more unsatisfactory in important races 
because handicappers were placed at a disadvantage. When they 
were dealing with horses trained in a stable to which a prominent 
apprentice was attached, they were tempted to frame their weights 
so as to discount the advantage; but it frequently happened that the 
boy rode for some other stable, and so 51b. was deducted from the 
weight which had been properly allotted. The practice in riding, of 
course, did the lads good, and it was a temptation to put good ones 
up in order that the allowance might be claimed. As things are at 
present apprentices will have ample opportunities. They can ride 
with 5 Ib. off ‘‘in all selling races and in handicaps of a guaranteed 
value of not more than 200sovs.” These last words do not restrict 
the number of races quite to the extent that might be supposed, for 
‘“‘ guaranteed value”? means the amount advertised in the conditions 
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of the race. Stakes made by owners of horses engaged are not 
taken into consideration. Thus ‘‘The Racing Stakes of 200 sovs., 
added to a sweepstakes of 20 sovs. each, half forfeit,” might have a 
large entry and be worth a good deal of money. 

One general hope will be that His Majesty may meet with 
better fortune. For the last four years his average of winnings has 
been considerably under £2,000, and it need hardly be said that this 
sum goes a very small way towards meeting the expenses of entries 
and forfeits, not to add of breeding, training, travelling, running, 
etc. Of course there were the great years, £26,819 in 1896, and 
£29,385 in 1900, and the sale of Diamond Jubilee for 30,000 gns. 
last year was a big item to the good; but owners with long strings 
of well-bred horses expect to win races. 

It may be interesting to wind up with a list of animals destined 
this season—it is to be hoped—to carry the Royal colours. They 
consist of :— 

Moifaa, br g, by Natator—Denbigh, aged. 

Rainfall, br c, by Clwyd—Deluge, 6 yrs. 

Nulli Secundus, br c, by St. Simon—Nunsuch, 3 yrs. 
Morés, b c, by Ladas—Medora, 3 yrs. 

Cheverel, ch c, by Persimmon—Cheveronny, 3 yrs. 

Slim Lad, br c, by St. Simon—Laodamia, 2 yrs. 

Sir Plume, br c, by Persimmon—Courtly, 2 yrs. 
Isograph, b c, by Isinglass—Amphora, 2 yrs. 
Perambulator, b c, by Persimmon—Spyglass, 2 yrs. 
Periclui, ch c, by Persimmon—La Caroline, 2 yrs. 
White Frére, ch c, by St. Frusquin—White Lilac, 2 yrs. 
Cynosure, ch c, by Cyllene—Nenemoosha, 2 yrs. 
Victoria, b f, by St. Simon—Meadow Chat, 2 yrs. 
Alexandra, b f, by Persimmon—Ambleside, 2 yrs. 
Perimeter, b f, by Persimmon—Vane, 2 yrs. 

Osella, b f, by Orme—Ecila, 2 yrs. 

Flower of the Loch, b f, by Florizel I1.—Loch Door, 2 yrs. 
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SCAFELL FROM DALEGARTH BRIDGE 


SCOUTS AND OUTPOSTS 


BY CLAUDE E. BENSON 


“ Now for our mountain sport. Up to yon hill.”—Cymdeline. 


A FEW days before Whitsuntide, 1905, the hall of the Wastwater 
Hotel (Wastdale Head, Cumberland) was graced by a type-written 
document, which, whatever its merits or demerits, brought about 
some admirable sport on Whit Monday. After an introductory 
recommendation by the distinguished gentlemen, including the dis- 
tinguished writer, who had drawn them up in council, the rules 
proceeded :—! 

“Subject to certain conditions (explained below) the Scouts, 
two or three gentlemen from Boot, will endeavour to make their 
way to Angle Tarn without being intercepted by the Outposts, 
patrols of gentlemen from Wastdale, every one of whom is invited to 

1 These were ‘‘for this occasion only.” A set of General Regulations is now being 
prepared, and will no doubt be published in due course in one or more of the moun- 
taineering journals, 
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take part in the sport, if not on this, then on some future occasion, 
as it is to be hoped this venture will become a recognised form of 
recreation. 

** N.B.—This sport is not to be confused with a variation that 
was attempted some years ago. 

“The Scouts will leave Boot at 10.15 a.m. 

“The Outposts will leave Wastdale at 10 a.m. 

“The sport will conclude at 2.30 p.m., and Outposts and 
Scouts will assemble at Angle Tarn at 3 p.m., when the respective 
scores will be calculated. 

‘‘The operations of the Outposts will be confined to that 
portion of the Bowfell Range lying between the Shelter on Esk 
Hause and the Three Tarns, but they shall not operate on the 
Langdale and Langstrath side of the fells till within half an hour of 
the time limit, except in pursuit of a Scout already challenged by 
two or more Outposts in concert. Operations on the Eskdale side 
shall be unrestricted except by the boundary limits, Esk Hause 
Shelter and Three Tarns. 

‘‘The operations of the Scouts will be unlimited in area, but, 
like those of the Outposts, limited by time. 

**A Scout shall be adjudged ‘captured’ if summoned ‘ Sur- 
render !’ within easy hail by two or more of the Outposts in concert. 
Easy HAIL shall be determined by the Scout, who will in honour 
signal his acknowledgment that he has heard the summons 
distinctly. 

‘**A Scout shall be held to have put an Outpost out of action 
for the day if he touch him out of Easy Hail of another Outpost. 

‘** A Captain of the Outposts, whose authority shall be absolute, 
shall be appointed by show of hands at the Sty Head. It will be 
his duty to give, if necessary, a description of the Scouts. 

“The Outposts will wear a handkerchief tied broadly round each 
arm, so as to avoid being confused with non-players, e.g. shepherds, 
tourists, etc. 

** Any communication (except the employment of someone not 
taking part in the game) between Scout and Scout and Outpost and 
Outpost is admissible. 

‘*The score shall be reckoned as 30 per Scout, either to the 
Scouts if they evade the Outposts, or to the Outposts if they capture 
the Scouts. In the event of a Scout putting an Outpost out of 
action, 10 points shall be added to the Scouts’ score.” 

The amount of hard work disguised by this unassuming docu- 
ment may not be apparent. I will endeavour to explain. 

Bowfell (2,960 ft.) is the most graceful fell in the Lake District. 
In “the altogether” of mountain form it is, perhaps, inferior to 
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Great Gable; in climbing possibilities (and impossibilities) it is 
infinitely so; but in beauty, in my opinion, it has no rival, and 
beauty of outline does not generally (with all respect to dear old 
Skiddaw) signify excessive ease of access. By the rough process of 
applying a two-foot rule to an inch-scale map I have calculated that 
towards the head of Ling Cove on the south-west it falls about 
1,000 ft. in a quarter of a mile; towards the Three Tarns, south, 
about 1,000 ft. in a third of a mile; and towards the foot of Rosset 
Gill, north-east, about 2,000 ft. in a mile. Towards Esk Hause on 
the north-west there is a rugged up and down descent of some 
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500 ft. in about a mile and a quarter. The slope towards Three 
Tarns is chiefly grass, with a few boulders. The north-eastern and 
south-western slopes are mildly precipitous, with a few ferocious 
features over which a man may step a couple of hundred feet without 
suffering more than momentary inconvenience, besides plenty of 
little drops of 30 ft. or thereabouts. The north-easterly side of the 
ridge between the summit and the crags which buttress Esk Hause 
is more or less scarped, but almost everywhere easily practicable; 
and Ewer Gap, on the Langdale side of Hanging Knott, affords an 
easy, if somewhat rough, descent from Bowfell towards Angle Tarn. 
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From Boot in Eskdale to Bowfell summit is a grind of some- 
where over six miles, entailing an ascent of rather over 2,500 ft. ; 
from Wastdale Head, between four and a half and five miles, the 
ascent being about the same. Some of the Outposts on Whit 
Monday, 1905, came from Nether Wastdale, five and a half miles 
from Wastdale Head, and had to go back in the evening. 

The first tentative regulations quoted above, trivial and crude 
though they may seem, were not framed without much mental and 
physical sweat of the brow. 

Late on Saturday afternoon, June 3, 1905, three men might 
have been seen, as the old-fashioned three-volume novelist would 
have written, outside the inn at Strands in Nether Wastdale, con- 
suming bread and cheese and beer with anxious haste. The con- 
sumption of food and drink was due to strictly ordinary causes— 
hunger and thirst; the haste and anxiety were attributable to the 
fact that one of the Scouts was missing, and it was thought that he 
might have sprained his ankle, or fallen over himself, or something. 
Poor fellow! Just as the three were girding up their loins to quit 
the fleshpots in search of him, he came in sight and made a bee-line 
for the beer, to be captured ignominiously within ten yards of his 
goal by two gorged Outposts. 

This was a day of fiascos. H. and B. and myself had been 
out that morning from Boot on Hartley Crags seeking climbs and 
finding none. Then lunch was late, or we were late for lunch, the 
result of which was that we had to race immediately after a heavy 
meal, with disastrous consequences to the morrow’s sport. 

We were to have a preliminary canter. R., the author of the 
scheme, had been over to Boot the previous evening with the infor- 
mation that he, with a detachment of Outposts from Nether Wast- 
dale, would guard the ridge line of Irton Fell, nearly a mile in 
length, against two Scouts. As, however, he feared the contingent 
would be few, he wanted to borrow one of us. I was selected. I 
was to have had half an hour’s start so as to give me time to get 
into position. Thanks to lunch being late, I only got ten minutes, 
and when I did arrive I found the patrol was small indeed—R. 
himself and a lad. Nevertheless the day was not wasted. 

In the first place it was decided that the Outposts must have 
time to occupy their ground before the Scouts reach the field of 
operations. B.,that afternoon, had made such speed that he arrived 
on the ridge line within five minutes of myself, and was through our 
defences before we had a chance of posting our scanty forces. We 
never sighted him—we never had a chance of sighting him—till he 
was safely past us. 

This rule is of importance, and a liberal allowance of time 
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must be given to the Outposts in which to man the “fighting 
zone.” 

The contention on the question of what constituted ‘‘ Easy 
Hail” waxed warm. One man advocated 1o00yds.; another 
200 yds. I, as I purposed to be an Outpost, suggested that my side 
should be provided with shot-guns, loaded with sparrow hail; but 
the proposal was not taken kindly. In vain I protested that we 
should only fire at the legs, and that puttees would form a moderate 
protection. B. objected that puttees were “‘ beastly hot” in summer, 
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and added some quite unnecessary remarks about the possible 
inaccuracy of my aim. 

The words ‘will signal his acknowledgment” (“‘in honour” 
was merely inserted as a provision against a temporary attack of 
mountain or some other deafness) are pregnant with hard work and 
panting lungs, inasmuch as they necessitate the Scout and the two 
capturing Outposts being all three in view of each other; otherwise 
the Scout might fall a victim to the mountain echo, the ‘ unsolicited 
reply to a babbling Outpost sent.” The worst of it is that the 
mountain echo is not always, like Wordsworth’s, “solitary, clear, 
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profound.” It often indulges in vain repetitions, and it is quite con- 
ceivable that a Scout might imagine that he was being hailed almost 
simultaneously from several quarters, whereas the challenge would 
actually have come from a single Outpost. Some of the cliffs are 
regular whispering galleries. 

The possibility of putting an Outpost out of action gives a 
splendid opportunity to an active and enterprising Scout. Like 
Androgeos at the sack of Troy, he may have fallen right into the 
middle of his enemies, but by a quick dash he may run in on and 
capture one Outpost whilst the challenge of the other is still an 
inarticulate shouting, in which case the pursuer becomes the pursued, 
and the second Outpost has to fall back on his supports in shame 
and confusion of face lest he share the fate of his comrade. 

During our experimental run I had noticed a considerable lack 
of organisation on the part of myself and my two companions, R. 
especially showing a disposition to disregard his own orders. Hence 
the necessity for a captain. H. was loud and vehement in his 
advocacy of a distinct and distinguishing badge for the Outposts. 
As there was not the slightest indication of opposition on the part 
of anyone, his insistence seemed to us rather waste of energy till we 
learned the reason, which was also the cause of our past anxiety and 
future indigestion. There were shepherds on the fellside, and these 
he had mistaken for a contingent of Outposts from Nether Wast- 
dale, and had been compelled to ‘lie low and say nuffin” for a 
miserable hour, at the end of which he effected a painful and 
tedious escape under cover of a stone wall. He did not seem inter- 
ested in the suggestion that the shepherds might also have seen 
him, and taken him for a wandering lunatic, and switched the con- 
versation off on to the stone walls. 

Everybody who has been to the Lake District knows the fell- 
side stone walls, and everybody loathes them. Still, it was thought 
they would be useful cover. They are not; they are a nuisance. 
Historically they may be interesting enough, but they tend to spoil 
sport. An Outpost stationed at the juncture of two stone walls 
running at right angles to each other may well put an unreasonable 
area of the fighting zone practically out of action, whilst he himself 
has a very poor time, either grilled, or chilled, or blown to rags. 
Again, in misty weather they give the Scouts an undue advantage. 
At this game, at any rate, natural hazards are preferable. 

The charmed sunset lingered low adown in the red west when 
we left Strands and breasted the slope of Irton Fell. The world 
went very well then. At Eskdale Green we called a halt to raise 
our glasses to the King of Prussia (Inn), and a little further on we 
had further refreshment in the “liquid notes that close the eye of 
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day,” from a nightingale that seemed to be pouring out its whole 
soul in melody. 

The next day was, I regret to say, in respect of its avowed 
object, a fraud; in regard to the sport, most instructive. My com- 
panions had been good enough to accept my suggestion for the 
Whit-Monday course, and our proposal was to walk up Eskdale, 
reconnoitring the ground as we went and keeping an eye open for 
any likely climbs, our objective being Bowfell Links, where there 
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is a series of gullies which were, and remained, for us, new ground. 
B. had a heavy camera with legs, and a cloth to wrap his head in; 
I had 60 feet of rope in my rucksack. H., who is as big and strong 
as both of us together, came with nothing, as assistant porter. It 
was an ideal day for photography, a chance it would have been 
wicked to miss; also it was hissing hot. I had left town at mid- 
night on Thursday, reached my hotel at Boot at eleven on Friday 
morning, gone up Bowfell at midday to have a look at the Links 
NO. CXXIX. VOL. xxlI.—April 1906 GG 
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(which I did not see, as the mists were so thick one could not 
make out anything ten feet from one), and come back to Beckfoot 
to meet the others who had run up from Manchester. The pre- 
vious day we had been hard at it, with the exception of lunch and 
the interlude of bread and cheese and beer, and anxiety, from 
nine in the morning till a quarter past nine in the evening; and 
the Links, owing to some atmospheric, or optical, or psychological 
illusion, seemed more like sixteen miles off than six. B. took many 
photographs, including one of a curious rock that, viewed at a 
certain angle, looks like the high priest in Aida, whilst H. and I 
scrambled about on boulders and discussed the climbing possibili- 
ties of Heron Crag and other cliffs. 

It was at this time that B. definitely decided on his plan of 
attack, whilst I very generously gave him all the assistance I could; 
for a conviction was beginning to grow on me that Whit Monday 
would not see me on the fells, as the exigencies of work would 
probably compel me to return to penal servitude in London. 

From Esk Pike (marked 2903 on the Ordnance Map, but left 
nameless for some reason, or want of reason) the ground runs 
down in a tongue, some two miles in length, through Yeastyrigg and 
Gate Crags to Throstle Garth. By starting vigorously it would be 
possible for the scout to reach Yeastyrigg Crags before the advance 
pickets of the Outposts. The ground there is much broken up and 
affords admirable cover. Moreover the Outposts would hardly dare 
to push their skirmishers so far in advance of their supports, as the 
outlying pickets would be in extreme danger of capture. Thence it 
would be comparatively easy to work one’s way up the rocky 
shoulder of Bowfell by Hanging Knott, and make a bolt by Ewer 
Gap, or a less hurried descent by some more difficult route, to Angle 
Tarn. This plan B. followed on Whit Monday, and passed right 
through the thick of the Outposts, whom he could hear all round 
him, reaching his goal undetected, and thus scoring 30 points to his 
side. His companion was not so fortunate. 

On Whit-Monday morning a score of Outposts set out from 
Wastdale Head, including the Nether Wastdale contingent, who, be 
it remembered, had eleven miles more to travel that day than their 
fellows. The Sty Head was reached in forty minutes, good going. 
S. was elected captain, R. having modestly waived his claim to the 
post, which was his undoubted due in view of the part he had taken 
in originating the sport. Instead, he led his party to the furthest 
point, over by the Three Tarns, and to them belongs the honour of 
securing 30 points for the Outposts, thus making the game a meri- 
torious draw, for B.’s companion was about as likely a Scout as one 
could select. 
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B.’s triumphant career has already been recorded. It now 
remains to relate the adventures of F. B. What the concluding 
initial signifies shall remain an impenetrable secret, but it might 
very well be Bluebottle, to judge from the marvellous way he crawls 
up rock faces. B.’s attack was frontal; F. B. preferred a turning 
movement, and, confident in his own powers, made for Shelter Crags. 

There is no finer walk in the Lake District than the traverse of 
Bowfell from Wrynose by Crinkle Crags, provided you keep rigidly 
to the ridge line, though I have no doubt that many a tripper would 
describe it as ‘‘ simply ’orrible, what got on his nerves, fair!’’ There 
the paper bag ceases from troubling, and there the gingbereer bottle 
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is not at rest, for it is not in being. Besides which the views on 
either side are magnificent. 

By the way, there is only one thing more objectionable than an 
empty gingerbeer bottle at rest, and that is one in motion. Anyone 
who has scrambled up a steepish fell side, the summit of which is 
guarded by picknicking trippers, who have arrived by the easy way, 
will know what I mean. People who throw stones or bottles over 
edges ought to be pole-axed. 

F. B. reached Shelter Crags in good time and safety, and all 
might have gone well but for the Nether Wastdale men. For him 
to attempt to cross the grassy space by Three Tarns was to court 
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capture. Below was Langdale, to which a descent could be made 
unobserved by Crinkle Gill. But then came the question of getting 
up again. The natural exit is by Rossett Ghyll, a rough pass just 
over 2,000 ft. in height which, according to the late Mr. James 
Payn, must be done on all-fours. Is it not written by an unknown 
poet— 

If I were a lover and loved a lass, 

Who lived on the top of Rossett Pass, 

While I abode at Dungeon Ghyll ; 

I’d swear by all that’s good and ill 

To love and cherish her ever and ever, 

But visit her—never ! 


Also a partial descent might be made and the traverse of the Lang- 
dale face of Bowfell attempted. It is rather rough going, but the 
scenery both near an] distant is very fine, and, to the geologist, the 
glacial striations on Flat Crags should be of interest ; but F. B. had 
come out to “get there,’ and there was that horrid contingent ot 
Outposts—and time was flying. The Outposts did not move, but 
the minute hand did, and the consequence was that F. B. did not 
reach Angle Tarn till after the time limit had expired. 

The possibilities of this sport are great. One advantage is that 
it should not be materially affected by weather, so long as it remains 
weather, and does not turn French and spell itself towrmente. For 
the Scouts a hot, clear, still day is the least desirable. In addition 
to and apart from the fatigue of the initial run in the stifling, 
breathless valley, and the fag of grinding up a sun-beaten slope, 
extreme caution would be necessary. Scrambling up screes is always 
tiring and seldom noiseless work, and the fall of a pebble under such 
conditions echoes like a pistol shot, to the sure and certain betrayal 
of the luckless (or careless) scrambler. In thick weather the Out- 
posts would, of course, hunt in couples for fear of being put out of 
action in detail by the stealthy attack of the Scout. On such occa- 
sions the element of chance would enter largely. The Scout might 
very easily walk through the line, upright, in the attitude proper to 
dignified man, undetected; on the other hand he might quite as 
easily blunder on to a brace (or is the correct military term ‘‘a 
file” ?) of Outposts, and be taken before he had time to realise, and 
attempt to remedy, the situation. The ideal day is fortunately not 
uncommon—a day of light sunshine, light breezes, light haze. The 
chances then should be equal, without advantage or disadvantage to 
one side or the other. It is true that on the fells in such weather 
there is an element that, to use the tripper’s language, is calculated 
to “‘ get on the nerves, fair,” though I doubt if it would affect him. I 
know of nothing more eerie than the whispering of a light air 
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through the grass on a mountain-side, that strange, seeming-sound- 
less movement that is yet so full of sound. 

If it is not clear that this new sport affords abundant exercise 
for lung and muscle, I have ill expressed myself. It is, however, 
calculated to cultivate other physical powers—the ear must be con- 
stantly alert, the eye ever watchful. I do not accept the theory that 
the Boers were better marksmen, quad marksmen, than we. They 
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may have made better shooting, but, if so, it was because their 
trained eyes could distinguish clearly, whereas our men saw, as it 
were, comparatively through a glass, darkly. Time and again when 
I have been out hunting on the fells have I been outsighted by the 
dalesmen. ‘‘ There’s a hound in yon crag.” ‘“‘ Ay, it’s Ringwood!” 
And it was. By myself I should probably not have “‘ spotted” the 
hound, and even when it was pointed out I could not recognise it. 
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Yet I have high professional authority for believing (I paid three 
guineas for about as many minutes’ information on the subject) that 
my sight is abnormally keen. The explanation is that the sense, as 
in the case of most men who are compelled to drag out the long 
year linked with heavy day on day in great cities, is only partially 
developed. 

For Scouts and Outposts judgment and decision are necessary. 
The greatest talent a general can possess is the intuition of what is 
happening ‘‘on the other side of the hill.” Also, if Scout sights 
Outpost, or vice versd, a plan must be immediately decided on—by 
the one to evade, by the other to ensure capture. In our prelimi- 


ESKDALE—THE ‘‘ RAMFIS’’ STONE 


nary canter on Irton Fell so narrow was the margin that B. 
escaped the Outposts by less than three hundred yards. Had we 
agreed to sweep that part of the ground five minutes earlier, he 
would, I think, have been caught. I write “I think” advisedly, 
because he might have out-generalled us at the last moment. 

One conclusion I have arrived at, as Mark Twain would say, by 
gravel train. I suppose few men know more about the hills of 
Great Britain than B. He is a quick traveller, has a good eye for 
country, is active, ready, resourceful. Still, I do not believe that if 
the Outposts had been, say, our Ghurka troops, he would have got 
through the cordon. The “deer-stalking” faculty is natural to 
man. I am not at all sure that the office of Outpost is not at least 
as exacting as that of Scout. 
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Of the scenes of wild beauty, of delicate loveliness, of stern 
grandeur amongst which this sport conducts you, it would be out of 
place to speak. ‘‘ The Lake District is one of the fairest places on 
the earth. This opinion must not be attributed to insular prejudice ; 
it coincides with the verdict of men of acknowledged intellect and 
taste, men who have travelled far and seen much. In storm or 
calm, sunshine or mist, winter or summer, Lakeland is lovely.” 

Whether the sport of Scouts and Outposts will ever become 
popular it would be idle to attempt to prophesy. Its main disabili- 
ties are that it demands hard work and constant attention. Still, I 
venture to think that to us who rejoice in the exercise of our physical 
faculties such will not form its least attractive features. 


BETTING 


BY G. H. STUTFIELD 


THERE appears to be great activity amongst the Anti-Gamblers in 
various countries at the present time. A Bill is to be brought into 
the Senate of the State of New York, which is said to have the sup- 
port of the Governor, making betting on the racecourse a felony, 
the Bill apparently sweeping into its net both backer and bookmaker 
alike. What the chances are of such a measure passing may be left 
to individual prognostication. The point for the present is that such 
a scheme is in the air. Further, in our own country, we have various 
corporations, notable amongst them that of Newport, inserting clauses 
in their Private Bills directed against the street bookmaker, making 
him liable to arrest on the spot, and imprisonment without the option 
of a fine on a second conviction. These provisions would of course 
go a great deal further than the local bye-laws which have of late 
years been enacted, but have certainly proved powerless to suppress 
the business. Then there are all sorts of rumours about Lord Davey 
and the Bishop of Hereford being again on the war-path. It is said 
that they contemplate bringing in a Betting Bill of a very drastic 
character, no doubt encouraged by the large Radical majority in the 
new House of Commons. Probably the composition of the House 
will be favourable to legislation of this kind; but it is also hinted that 
a Bill is in contemplation entrusting the licensing of all racecourses 
to the County Councils, thus so far superseding the authority of the 
Jockey Club. One need scarcely dwell on the mischievous effects 
of such an arrangement, which, however, will be almost certain 
not to pass. 

Even in France, a country by no means of an ultra-“‘ goody ” 
character, of late years stringent measures have been taken against 
bookmakers on the racecourse. This, almost needless to say, was 
merely the enforcement of a law passed some years ago, and was in- 
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tended not for the suppression of betting, but in the interests of the 
Pari-Mutuel, and various public institutions which profit thereby. 

A good deal has of late been written in the press about the pos- 
sibilities of the Pari-Mutuel coming into general use in this country. 
One thing is certain: that while betting has of late years undergone 
a considerable change, the change has not involved any diminution 
in volume. True it is that the magnitude of betting transactions is 
very much less than it was in the days of the Bentincks and the 
Hastingses; the heavy plunging that went on then is not known 
nowadays. The compensating feature is that betting is very 
much more widely spread and more generally indulged in amongst 
all classes of society: all ranks from the highest to the lowest 
can now have their “ bit ’’ on, though it be only a small bit. 

But this is not like the betting of old; the abovestate of affairs 
is symptomatic of an important change which for the past quarter of 
a century has been coming over betting. In former days, all the bet- 
ting that took place off the racecourse was “ ante-post betting,” 7.¢. 
on future events, often months before the contest came off, and at 
odds which were publicly stated and advertised. 

This species of betting now occupies a comparatively small place. 
Where twenty years ago the Derby market for the next year would 
begin after the decision of the two-year-old races at Ascot, nowadays 
the list of transactions recorded on a Derby at the opening of the 
year is infinitesimal. Much might be written as to the cause of the 
decadence of the future-event betting; suffice it here to point out 
that the change has taken place. The betting of the present day for 
the most part consists of “‘ starting price,” and the post betting, or 
taking the odds on the racecourse. It isa palpable fact that starting- 
price betting has of late grown enormously in popular favour, 
largely no doubt owing to the facility it offers to the small backer to 
have a wager without going on to the racecourse. It brings within 
his range every unimportant race of that or any subsequent day, 
about which there is not and never would have been any future-event 
betting. But for the existence of starting-price betting these small 
races would never be within the reach of the small stay-at-home 
backer at all. 

Now the Pari-Mutuel is essentially, and in the most proper 
sense of the term, a starting-price instrument. It no doubt 
has its advantages as well as its disadvantages; for instance, 
those who have studied the returns in the French sporting 
papers cannot fail to have noticed how greatly the Pari-Mutuel 
prices returned are in favour of the backer as compared with 
those of the bookmakers. In point of fact, from the nature 
of the system, the backer gets the real starting price, and not 
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a mere bookmaker’s quotation; the money is divided (subject to 
deductions) amongst those who actually back the winning horse. It 
is of course much more available for betting in small sums than in 
large; and in this way it would be a useful agent for starting-price 
betting in towns. Whether it would ever be adopted in the rings of 
the racecourse is a different matter. It certainly would not do for 
betting heavily there, as it is essentially a ready-money system, and 
in the case of people who want to bet heavily would involve their 
carrying about large sums of money in their pockets instead of send- 
ing a cheque on the following Monday. If it is ever to be adopted 
on the racecourse at all, it will probably be in the smaller rings only, 
and not in what is commonly known as Tattersall’s. Of course it is 
said that at the time you put your money on you do not know what 
price you are getting, so that a man who is for the moment so much 
to the bad is not aware how much he has to stake in order to “get 
round.” But as against that he receives the full price, and probably 
a better one. 

From the point of view of the bookmaker, or keeper of the 
machine, the advantage and disadvantage may be shortly summed 
up. The keeper of the machine cannot make the large profits that 
a bookmaker can—this is an obvious consequence of the fact already 
alluded to, that the depositors in the Pari-Mutuel almost invariably get 
better prices than they do from the bookmaker. On the other hand, 
unlike the bookmaker, making his money as he does solely by per- 
centages, he cannot get hit. Many a time the starting-price bookmaker 
finds that he has laid heavily against a street-corner tip in London; 
and the horse, not being fancied in the paddock, goes out to a very 
long price at the start, on which the bookmaker has to pay. This 
is obviously not a risk incidental to the Pari-Mutuel. 

One word on the legal side of this question. The machine most 
clearly would not infringe the Betting House Act, not even in the case 
of a man who kept a Pari-Mutuel in an office, and invited customers 
to come in and put their money on. Some writers in the press have 
gone astray over this matter, and suggested that the Pari-Mutuel 
might be held to be a “‘ place”; but it must not be forgotten that the 
only person who is liable in this respect is the occupier or keeper of 
the place, which he uses for betting with all comers. The keeper 
of the Pari-Mutuel does not bet himself with subscribers; he is 
merely a stakeholder; as the name of the apparatus would show, 
it is the subscribers who are betting with one another. As far as 
its use on the racecourse goes, there was a prosecution under the 
Vagrant Act for setting up a Pari-Mutuel on the public part of the 
racecourse at Wolverhampton. It was alleged that this Pari- 
Mutuel machine was an instrument of wagering on a game of 
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chance, within the meaning of that Act, and so it was held by the 
Court. The decision was no doubt due to a misunderstanding of 
the real functions of the apparatus. The Court—in its ignorance— 
thought it was something like a teetotum or roulette table which 
depended purely on chance, not seeing that it was really only an 
instrument for registering the actual number of bets made. It is 
strange that this decision was given by Sir Alexander Cockburn, the 
Lord Chief Justice, who lamented the operations of the machine as 
an instance of ingenuity which might have been better applied. 
This was the same Cockburn who twenty years earlier introduced 
the Betting House Act into the House of Commons, carefully avoid- 
ing any interference with Tattersall’s and the other recognised clubs. 
However, racecourse managers need not fear this aspect of the 
question, as the machines would be in the enclosures, which are, of 
course, private property, and the Vagrant Act only applies to gaming 
in public places. 

Another aspect of the introduction ot the Pari-Mutuels may 
be noticed. Betting disputes would be largely reduced in numbers, 
every transaction would be for ready money, so there would be 
no default on the backer’s part, and it would be impossible for 
the keeper of the machine to abscond without settling with the 
winners. There would therefore be no fear of welshing, the prin- 
cipal danger that the small backer has to contend with in the 
cheaper racecourse enclosures. It is also difficult to see how dis- 
putes could arise as to the rights of the parties in any transaction, 
as the conditions under which the apparatus works are simple enough. 
A fruitful source of dispute under existing conditions—the proper 
starting price in any given case—would no longer exist ; backers of the 
winner take what is in the apparatus, minus the percentages; no 
more and no less. This, of course, is far from the case with the 
ante-post betting, which, as we have already pointed out, plays but 
a small part in modern speculation. Transactions of this class were 
always subject to a somewhat elaborate code of rules, known as 
Tattersall’s Rules of Betting, which was a code drawn up and acted 
upon by the members of Tattersall’s Club. At one time the 
committee of Tattersall’s was really the hierarchy of the betting 
fraternity. They decided intricate questions under the rules, and, 
in a sense, acted as a debt-collecting agency for their members. 
They had this control over defaulters, that if they reported a man 
as a defaulter to the Stewards of the Jockey Club, he was warned 
off the Turf, and thereby became disqualified from taking any part 
in racing. 

There was also another body which had considerable 
influence in adjudicating upon betting disputes and enforcing 
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betting claims. We refer to the committee of the Newmarket 
Rooms. This was another betting club, which met at New- 
market, probably very largely composed of the same personnel as 
Tattersall’s ; but it was a different club, and dealt generally with bets 
contracted at Newmarket. Of late years, as betting markets, both 
Tattersall’s and the Newmarket Rooms have been on the wane; in 
fact, Tattersall’s may be said to have become extinct for some years. 

Some few years ago a great change took place in the composition 
of the tribunals to which we have alluded. Dissatisfaction was 
sometimes felt that there was no adequate provision for backers and 
bookmakers being impartially represented, as the composition of 
the committees on any particular occasion was always doubtful. 
At Tattersall’s the bookmaker was inadequately supported: on 
the committee of the Newmarket Rooms the bookmaking element 
usually predominated. Not long ago the two bodies by mutual 
consent amalgamated and formed a central body for the decision of 
betting disputes and the enforcement of betting claims, which body 
may be said to have almost a national character. It, of course, has 
no legal status; in fact, its formation took place very quietly, and 
probably the majority of racing men are ignorant of its existence. 
And whereas the old committee’s functions were supposed to be 
confined to disputes between members of their respective clubs, this 
committee will now entertain complaints or disputes between any 
persons, whether members of the club or not ; but, as we have said, 
Tattersall’s as a betting club or market has long been a thing of the 
past. Atthe same time the old nomenclature has been preserved : 
it is known as Tattersall’s Committee, and its composition is such as 
to inspire every confidence in the justice and impartiality of its 
decisions. The Stewards of the Jockey Club give the same recogni- 
tion to its report of defaulters as to that of the Tattersall’s Com- 
mittee of old. But if the Pari-Mutuel came into general use, this 
new committee would have but little to do. 
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MY PATENT FALL TO THE OFFSIDE, SWINGING OVER SADDLE AND LANDING ON 
ONE’S FEET (THE HORSE SHOULD BE STANDING ON ITS HEAD) 


THE ART OF FALLING 


BY LILIAN E. BLAND 


THOUGH so many people write on the subject of riding and hunting, I 
have never seen any remarks on the art of falling; yet it is really quite 
necessary to learn how to fall, and it ought to be part of a hunting 
education. Having had a rather varied experience in falls, which 
must have averaged at least 250 in the first two seasons, and having 
never been seriously damaged, I think my methods must have some 
good qualities? To explain this rather high total of accidents is 
simple. A few years ago I returned to Ireland, determined to hunt. 
I had always ridden any animal that I had been able to beg, borrow, 
or steal, but never had a chance of hunting, and was absolutely 
ignorant about fences, or how they should be ‘‘ negotiated.”” One 
day when I was poaching on a neighbour’s bog I found a clump of 
white heather, and on the strength of this good luck asked my 
father (not for the first time!) to give mea hunter; when, to my 
intense delight, I was presented with the sum of £20. Needless to 
say I felt condescending to all millionaires, and an auction being 
advertised of horses, cobs, etc., I lost no time in inspecting them, 
and calmly marked my catalogue with animals that I fancied. An 
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unfortunate veterinary surgeon who laboured under the impression 
that I was an escaped lunatic followed me round, gently remonstrat- 
ing that he could not possibly examine all the horses for me, and 
that his charge was £1 Is.; which mercenary remark made my 
friendship for him cool considerably. 

After exasperating several farmers to the verge of frenzy by 
uncomplimentary remarks on the looks of their horses, in the hope 
that the price might descend to the cash in my pocket, I sadly 
watched the few animals I liked knocked down to bidders at {100 
or so. In desperation I was meditating theft, when a very shady 
individual informed me in a stage whisper, “‘ Yer honner, I’ve the 
crathur down the strate ye’re afther lookin’ for.” The animal, on 


A STEEPLECHASE—FIRST MILE 


(Copied from a print by H. Alken, Jun., by permission of Mr. Flint, Rugby) 


inspection, proved to be a three-year-old grey mare, standing over 
on her fore legs, with a coat like a sheep and a mane like a door- 
mat; she was trembling all over with excitement, and looked as mad 
as ahatter. To make a long story short, I bought my first hunter. 
Incidentally I may say that three years afterwards she won first 
prize as a hack the only time I showed her, and one of the best 
judges in Ireland said she was the most beautifully-shaped mare 
he had ever seen. 

The only hounds within reach of me then were a certain pack 
of draghounds ; the mare had not been schooled, neither had I, so 
we learnt the way not to jump together. The hounds were fast, 
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and needed all their speed to save their lives; and of course I rode 
full gallop at all the fences, with the natural result over a trappy 
country that we were frequently down, generally, I must say, on the 
right side to continue, and her wonderful speed made up for the few 
seconds lost in falling. Fora long time I looked upon falling as 
part of the game. The riding, if peculiar, was exciting, four or five 
horses often being down in the same ditch in a struggling mass; 
but no one, as a rule, was damaged. The riders held on to the back 
of their saddles, shot over the fences without giving their hunters 
time to follow; slipped backwards on to the ground in a sitting posi- 
tion when their steeds rose at a fence—in fact, it was the quaintest 
hunt in creation ; and I learnt to fall ! 


A STEEPLECHASE—SECOND MILE 
‘(Copied from a print by H. Alken, Jun., by permission-of Mr. Flint, Rugby) 


There are many ways in which a horse may fall. Generally 
the mistake is made on landing, and usually either because the 
horse has taken off too soon or too late. When horses blunder on to 
their heads or drop their hind legs in the ditch, the best plan, in-my 
opinion, is to sit still—it is 10 to 1 you can pull them up, or they 
recover themselves. On the other hand the horse may roll back or 
roll over, and then is the time to slip out of the saddle when your 
foot touches the ground; if he rolls to the off side, slip over the off 
side also, and avoid his legs and the crutches. 

One can overdo the sitting still, but that is where judgment 
comes in. I stuck to the saddle one day when the mare fell into a 
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ditch, but she got up in such a series of rolls and plunges that when 
she recovered her legs again I found myself hanging head downwards 
on the off side, with my foot caught in the stirrup. Fortunately I had 
hold of the reins, and kicked with great energy for some time before 
I got clear. My advice to ladies when the horse falls is to sit still 
while you can, and if you must go, depart over the off side. You 
have the advantage of escaping the crutches and getting a clear fall. 
The method of doing it is thus: Put your head down on the off 
side, your right hand down the horse’s shoulder, swing your legs 
over and down, and you land on your feet with the reins in your left 


A STEEPLECHASE—THIRD MILE 
(Copied from a print by H. Alken, Jun., by permission oy Mr. Flint, Rugby) 


hand. If a horse is turning a somersault, or in any mishap when 
he is falling over on to his head, it is very easy to do, as you merely 
go with the horse. One of the secrets of good falling is to have 
your muscles perfectly slack, on the principles of the South Ameri- 
can rough riders, who sit a bucker by balance, going easy with the 
motion of the bucks. My father, who was out there for some years, 
saw an Englishman trying to ride one of these buck-jumpers, striving 
to sit tight and grip, and he simply got his back broken in the 
saddle. One often sees ‘‘ Fatal Hunting Accident” in the papers, 
which generally turns out to be someone riding a tired hunter 
home, on the “ ’ard ’igh road’”’; the horse stumbles, and the rider 
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falls heavily on to his head, generally with the result of a broken 
neck ; if he had learnt to fall, he would have come off easily on to 
his feet. 
A side saddle is almost impossible to get out of when a horse is 
coming over backwards; but occasionally, if you leave his head 
alone and throw your weight forward, a horse may save himself by 
turning on his hind legs and coming down sideways. I remember a 
clever brown cob coming back with me over a slippery bank and 
ditch. Two horses had come down at it first, and my effort was 
perhaps rather half-hearted. The little chap got his forelegs over 
the bank and seemed to me ages struggling and slipping. I knew 
he would come over, but I could ot get off; finally, just as he fell 


A STEEPLECHASE—FOURTH AND LAST MILE 
(Copied from a print by H. Alken, Jun., by permission of Mr. Flint, Rugby) 


back, I managed with a wrench to fall to one side. After that we 
got up again and accomplished it safely; only, to my intense disgust, 
I shot clean over his head on landing. My feelings were somewhat 
mollified by finding an excuse in a badly-sprained riding muscle and 
a crutch straightened out like a poker; in fact, my numerous acci- 
dents were rather expensive, as I got one saddle broken four times. 
My little mare taught me to fall, but I spoilt her with the drag- 
hounds, and was never able to teach her wisdom over fences. She 
was absolutely careless, would never look where she was going, and 
seemed to enjoy falling. She invariably fell over timber that would 
not break, and one day we happened to be the first over a timber 
gap, the only jumpable place in the fence (hounds fortunately were 
NO. CXXIX. VOL. xx1I.—Afril 1906 HH 
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not running). She turned a complete somersault so quickly that I 
had not time to get clear, and she lay on the top of me, of course 
blocking the way. The field behind thought I was killed, and 
it apparently did not enter their heads to scramble over on foot. 
Fortunately my head was free, so I managed to wriggle my arms 
out and get them round her neck. Then I began to kick her some- 
what feebly in the ribs; however, it had the desired effect ; she gave 
a fearful groan, and rolled partly up, and I pulled myself out a few 
inches more. She fell back again, which process was repeated three 


CAPTAIN BECHER ON VIVIAN—AYLESBURY STEEPLECHASE 


(Copied from a print by Pollard, by permission of Mr. S. B. Darby) 


times until we both struggled up together, and as long as I live the 
expressions on the row of horrified faces staring at my resurrection 
from the other side of the fence will make me laugh. 

The mare was staked to the bone on her forearm, and we 
retreated to the nearest farmhouse, where I was able to get some 
carbolic. Unfortunately, while I was cleaning the wound, “ her- 
self” rose up, knocked the front teeth out of the man who was 
holding her, and tried to eat a doctor who offered to sew her up! 


We had ten miles to limp home, and top boots are not comfortable 
to walk in. 
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Another fall that remains ever green in my memory happened 
while jumping a rotten bank in Queen’sCo. The mare topped it for 
once, her forefeet caught under a root, and like a flash she was 
standing on her head. The sudden jerk had doubled me in two 
across the crutches, and the sensation of her hind-quarters coming 
over was not pleasant. Out of the corner of my eye I saw a man 
galloping back towards us. When you are having an accident it is 
extraordinary how long it seems to take, while really all is over in a 
few seconds. On this occasion I quite thought it was all up with 


DAN SEFFERT ON GRIMALDI JUMPING OVER RED DEER 


(Copied from a print by Pollard, by permission of Miss Darby) 


both of us, but at the critical moment the root gave way, her legs 
slipped on, and we righted, the man imploring me to sell “that 
dangerous brute”; but I think very few horses would have recovered 
from the position we were in. 

Certainly side saddles are cruel inventions, both for the horse 
and rider, and I hope in some enlightened age they will be consigned 
to museums. It is, after all, merely a matter of fashion, and if the 
right set of ladies would show their common sense by adopting 
men’s saddles it would become the rule and not the exception to see 
ladies riding astride. 
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If anyone wishes to practise my methods of falling, I would 
respectfully suggest a dummy horse, and something soft to fall on. 
It might not be so comfortable in the hunting field, and few people 
can spare the proverbial nine lives, which in my case are multiplied 
by an indefinite number of 000’s. 


“THE PAIN OF PARTING THUS’’—THE HORSE HAS JUST LANDED OVER A BROOK 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


MAsT AND SAIL IN EuropPE AND Asia. By H. Warington Smyth, 
M.A., LL.M., F.G.S., F.R.G.S.; Royal Thames Yacht Club. 
Illustrated. London: John Murray. 1906. 


It is difficult to imagine that anyone can possibly know more of 
the boats of all countries than is known to the author of this work. 
The amount of detailed knowledge it contains is really nothing short 
of amazing, and it is recorded with much literary taste. Mr. Smyth 
is indeed something of an artist, and one is inclined to say of a poet 
also, many of his descriptions being remarkable alike for charm and 
vigour. A previous volume from the author is called ‘‘ Five Years 
in Siam,” and his residence in that country of course accounts for 
his familiarity with the craft of those latitudes. 

There is something fascinating to many minds about the 
simplest of boats, as Ruskin noted in a fine essay on the ‘“‘ Boating 
Spirit.” He was eloquent on ‘‘that rude simplicity of bent plank 
that can breast its way through the death that is in the deep sea. 
There is an infinite strangeness in the perfection of the thing as 
the work of human hands,” he wrote; ‘I know nothing else that 
man does, which is perfect, but that.” The passages quoted are too 
long for reproduction, but we commend them to the attention of 
readers; as also this fine description from Kinglake’s “‘ E6then ” :— 
** You see often enough a fisherman’s humble boat far away from 
all shores, with an ugly black sky above and an angry sea beneath; 
you watch the grisly old man at the helm carrying his craft with 
strange skill through the turmoil of waters, and the boy, supple- 
limbed, yet weather-worn already, and with steady eyes that look 
through the blast ; you see him understanding commandments from 
the jerk of his father’s white eyebrow, now belaying and now letting 
go, now scrunching himself down into mere ballast, or bailing out 
death with a pipkin. Familiar enough is the sight, and yet when I 
see it I always stare anew, and with a kind of Titanic exultation, 
because that a poor boat with the brain of a man, and the hands 
of a boy on board, can match herself so bravely against black heaven 
and ocean.” 
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The boatmen—builders and sail-makers—of all countries have 
their own peculiarities. No stronger, finer sea-boats are to be 
found in the world, Mr. Smyth declares, than some of the Swedish 
fishing craft. The open boats used in the cod and herring net 
fisheries are, in their way, perhaps the most remarkable craft afloat. 
Their characteristics are monstrous beam and great strength. For 
a length of 17 ft. some of them have a beam of 13 ft., and yet, 
owing to the beautiful curves, there is no sense of awkwardness 
about them. Of these and well-nigh every vessel mentioned there 
are pictures, indeed the book is copiously illustrated, and with ex- 
cellent judgment. The author describes Holland as the land of the 
sailing-boat par excellence. It is the Mecca of the modern yachts- 
man. Certainly no Western race is so amphibious as the Dutch, 
it is said, and no land animal except the duck takes so readily to 
navigation. 

** Where do the English come in?” it may be asked, and Mr. 
Smyth with complete impartiality gives us our due. He hasa special 
admiration for the Cornish lug-sail, ‘‘ probably as near perfection in 
cut as any sail upon the seas; and while the sail-maker has acquired 
the art of cutting, the fisherman is no less successful in the art of 
setting. ... Theclean-lined Cornish boat is a yacht not only in 
appearance but in speed, and especially in the highest test to which 
men or vessels can be put, beating to windward in a sea way... . 
The most inspiriting thing that any man may see, or still more take 
part in, is the beat out of the Newlyn fleet in half a gale of wind 
from the eastward ; a hundred or more racing for the fishing-ground, 
like a flock of hardy, brown-winged sea-birds.” 

On the subject of foreign boats, Mr. Smyth does not quite 
agree with writers who have credited the Malays with building craft 
the lines of which are unsurpassed by European types, but their 
boats are admirably suited for their coasts. He disagrees also with 
the criticisms which are commonly passed on Chinese junks. As an 
engine for carrying man and his commerce upon the high and 
stormy seas the writer asserts that it is doubtful whether any class 
of vessel could be more thoroughly adapted to its purpose. The 
student of ships and shipping could have no better guide than the 
author of this remarkable book. 


PRACTICAL RIFLE SHOOTING. By Walter Winans. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. New York and London. 1906. 


That the Vice-President of the National Rifle Association of 
Great Britain is a master of his art is a matter of common know- 
ledge, and he says what he has to say about it in effective fashion. 
At the present time, when Rifle Clubs are springing up in all direc- 
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tions, and adding continually to their membership, the appearance 
of this little book is most opportune, and the task of compiling it 
could not have been undertaken by abler hands. Mr. Winans writes 
of target and of game shooting, to instruct the novice who aspires to 
be an all-round shot, for to be good at one is far from necessarily to 
be good at the other. On the contrary, indeed, Mr. Winans lays it 
down that “‘ the better a man learns to shoot in slow shooting at a 
fixed target, in the prone or back position, or even when kneeling, the 
worse shot he will become for shooting at moving targets, or for quick 
shooting and for shooting in the standing position and vice versa.” 
We should have thought this too sweeping, but one differs from the 
author with well-founded hesitation. Not to overdo deliberate 
shooting is a point on which he is emphatic, but surely there are 
men who adapt themselves to circumstances and situations? We 
have known not a few of them indeed. 

In the matter of sport we cordially approve Mr. Winans’s 
humanity. ‘It should be a rule,” he writes, “‘ never to go on till 
you have accounted for what you have shot at, in dead, or gone away 
clean missed. A wounded animal ought always to be followed up and 
killed if possible. Unfortunately it is only too common to hear men 
say, ‘Let’s get on! There’s no use in looking any longer!’ when 
the finding of a wounded animal or bird proves at all troublesome.” 
It is worse than a pity so to give up if there be evidence that any- 
thing has been hit ; but it occasionally happens that a man who has 
missed will believe, or sometimes we fear affect to believe, that he 
has hit something which he has never touched, and which is safely 
ensconced in the next parish. We like this little anecdote of a roe: 
“‘ Last year, at a big wild-boar drive in the Ardennes, I was next to 
a man who has shot many boar and deer. A fine roe buck passed 
slowly close to him and he did not even take up his gun, although 
he had a pair, in the usual way, lying cocked on his ‘ rest.’ When 
that beat was over I asked him why he did not shoot. He said that 
the little buck came along skipping, and as the wind blew the dead 
leaves about on the snow he played about and hit at them with his 
fore-feet like a kitten, until he could not find it in his heart to kill 
the little animal.” 


THE GAME oF Ju-Jitsu. By Taro Miyake and Yukio Tani. 
Edited by L. F. Goblin and M. A. Grainger. Illustrated. 
Published for the Japanese School, 305, Oxford Street, by 
Hazell, Watson & Viney. 1906. 


Ju-jitsu has of late been much discussed, and those who are 
seeking information about it will find what they want skilfully—and 
often naively—set forth in this book. The ‘‘ game,” as the authors 
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call it, is recommended from every point of view. It is a practical 
means of self-defence which may always prove of value, since it 
enables the weak to overcome the uninstructed strong, and it is of 
peculiar service in keeping its exponents fit. ‘‘ Nature does not 
demand that a man should be a mass of fat and atrophied muscle 
at fifty,” the authors state, and to avoid such a distressing condition 
of affairs the practice of ju-jitsu is held to be the best of all possible 
ways. 

The “‘ player” exerts himself, of course, but at the same time 
it is, or should be, the great object to overcome his antagonist by 
knack: to employ the full strength is bad ju-jitsu. A certain 
amount of activity is essential, as will be understood when it is 
observed that one of the first lessons is how to fall. The authors 
admit that some people have what they consider a ‘“‘strange dis- 
like” to falling down. It is based on the notion that when they 
fall they are apt to hurt themselves, and that idea is, some 
readers will be inclined to imagine, not without justification, based 
on experience. This, however, is only because they do not know 
how to fall properly; when they have learnt, our instructors maintain 
that the knowledge will “‘ make falling as easy and as comfortable 
as sitting on a chair.” The authors are evidently masters of their 
subject, and express themselves so clearly that by means of this 
book, and of course with the aid of a companion, a great deal may 
be learnt, though it is no doubt advisable to seek instruction from 
the expert himself when possible. 


ROBERTS’ BILLIARDS FOR EveRyBopy. (Issued from Roberts’ 
Billiard Academy.) 


This book was written by ‘‘The Author,” no more definite 
name being given. It may be assumed, however, that Roberts read 
and approved, and the little volume therefore has a certain value. 
It is rather ‘‘ made up,” one chapter being the reprint of a sketch 
by the late Mr. James Payn contributed to Household Words in 1859, 
and though characteristic of the entertaining novelist’s work, not 
what one looks for in a volume of instructions. The chapter and 
photograph of the ‘ Ladies at Billiards” might also have been 
omitted; but the diagrams are useful; players bad and mediocre 
may learn much from some of the pages, and those who are interested 
in little facts concerning the game will find a summary, such as 
that Peall made the record spot-in break of 3,304, starting on 
November 6, 1890. He scored at the rate of 100 in five minutes, 
and for over two days his unfortunate opponent never had a stroke. 
His longest run of spots was 584. 
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MorTor Car MECHANISM AND MANAGEMENT. By W. Poynter Adams. 
In three parts. Part I.: The Petrol Car. Illustrated. 
London: Charles Griffin and Co. 1906. 


Few things are more surprising at the present day than the 
development of mechanical knowledge amongst a class of men who 
a very few years ago were superlatively ignorant of the subject. This 
is, of course, one of the results of the introduction of motor cars. 
People naturally like to know something of the machines they drive. 
A little acquaintance with them creates a desire for more, and so not 
a few owners who take charge of their own motors are really 
experts. The writer well remembers sitting in a car which was 
about to start for a speed competition. The professional chauffeur 
and another professional attached to the stable had been endeavour- 
ing for a quarter of an hour to put right something that had gone 
wrong, their endeavours being unsuccessful, whereupon the owner 
of the car took the matter in his own hands, and in five minutes the 
machinery was in perfect order. The owner in question was, 
however, the present Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, and he is, needless 
to say, an absolute master of the business; but numberless other 
men follow in his footsteps at a more or less respectful distance. 

It is by means of such books as this that the requisite know- 
ledge is acquired. The contents of the volume are derived from a 
series of lectures which the author delivered at the Academy of 
Motoring, 85, New Bond Street, and these practical addresses well 
deserve reproduction in book form. The matter is clearly and 
succinctly treated, with illustrative diagrams when necessary. This 
particular volume, it will be perceived, deals with ‘‘ The Petrol Car.”’ 
It is to be followed by others on ‘‘ The Electrical Car” and ‘ The 
Steam Car.” 


THE COMPLETE BRIDGE PLAYER. By “ Cut Cavendish.” 
London: T. Warner Lawrie. 1906. 


We have already noticed this work. On its first appearance we 
had the pleasure of warmly commending it, and that the commenda- 
tion was justified seems to be sufficiently proved by the fact that a 
second edition of it was in requisition only a week after the publica- 
tion of the first, in March last year. This is a third issue dated 
February, 1906; and when one considers the multitude of Bridge 
books which are coming from all directions, no further praise of 
one which thus holds its own can be needed. A feature of the 
new edition is the chapter on ‘ Misery Bridge,” a variety of the 
game which is steadily making its way. The author thinks that it 
has only to become still better known to attract multitudes of 
players. 
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“HUNTING IN LONDON.” 


IT is proposed to start in the next—the May—number of the 
Badminton Magazine 


A NEW COMPETITION 
entitled 
“HUNTING $&$IN LONDON,” 


Thousands of people every day pass unconsciously by objects 
of interest without ever seeing them. Some years ago a book was 
published under the title of ‘‘ Eyes and No Eyes”; and that is 
the notion we are adopting. 


TWO PHOTOGRAPHS WILL BE PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH 
REPRESENTING SOME CONSPICUOUS VIEW OR OBJECT 
WITHIN FOUR MILES OF CHARING CROSS, 


and competitors are invited to hunt for the subjects of the pictures, 
to say what and where they are, and, tearing out the page con- 
taining the views, to send them to 8, HENRIETTA STREET, 
with the description beneath. 

We probably shall not choose ‘‘ The Cross of St. Paul’s,” but 
if we did, those words written under the photograph would be all 
that is necessary. 

To the successful competitor at the end of six months—when, 
that is to say, he has hunted twelve scenes without a failure— 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS 


will be awarded, with a further prize of 


FIVE GUINEAS FOR THE SECOND, 
and 
TWO GUINEAS FOR THE THIRD. 


In the event of several competitors hunting without a slip the prizes 
will be divided. 


We shall make it a point to select fairly prominent ‘ bits” 
which multitudes of these who walk, ride, or drive about London 
must continually see. 

We may add that this will in no way interfere with the Photo- 
graphic Competition, the popularity of which is proved by the well- 
nigh daily receipt of photographs from all parts of the habitable 
globe; a phrase which perhaps sounds magniloquent, but is a 
simple statement of fact. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the April competition will be announced in the 
June issue. 


THE FEBRUARY COMPETITION 


The Prize in the February competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels; Mr. F. H. 
Hutton, Lincoln; Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
(two guineas); Mr. G. Hailing, Broomland House, Cheltenham ; 
Mr. G. A. Park Ross, M.B., Addiscombe Grove, Croydon; Mr. 
E. H. H. D’Aeth, Folkestone; Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, 
Co. Down; Miss A. Dalton, St. Moritz; and Mr. F. Cecil Cobb, 
Margate. 
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A GOOD JUMP 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


THE QUANTOCK STAGHOUNDS 
Photograph by Mr. F. H. Hutton, Lincoln 
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THE 1906 CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY EIGHT 


An interesting feature of the photograph is that the positions are reversed throughout, 
the boat stroke setting the time from bow side 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


RUGBY FOOTBALL—CHELTENHAM COLLEGE JU. CHELTENHAM TOWN 
ON THE COLLEGE GROUND 


Photograph by Mr. G. Hailing, Broomland House, Cheltenham 
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BELGIAN OFFICERS’ SPORTS 
Photograph by Miss Lizzie Gully, Brussels 


BOLSTER FIGHT ON WHITE STAR LINER ‘' TEUTONIC,’’ JULY 4, 1905 
Photograph by Mr. J. R. Barber, Westbourne Terrace, Hyde Park. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


GIBSON GIRL '’—SNOW MODEL COMPETITION AT VILLARS, SWITZERLAND 
Photograph by Mr. J. C. Barrett, Southport 


THE ETON AND HARROW MATCH, I9Q05—-FROM THE TOP OF THE PAVILION AT: 
LORD'S AFTER HARROW’S SECOND INNINGS 


Photograph by Mr. J. J. Astor, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 
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THE PARADE FOR THE NATIONAL HUNT CUP, PUNCHESTOWN 
Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, Co. Down 


A PONTOON FERRY ON THE MAZOE RIVER, MASHONALAND, IMPROVISED FROM 
WATER-DRUMS AND THE CAMP BATH 


Photograph by Mr. G. A. Park Ross, M.B., Addiscombe Grove, Croydon 
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A CHECK—EAST KENT FOXHOUNDS 


Photograph by Mr. E. H. H. D’Aeth, Folkestone 


IBEX SHOT IN BALTISTAN 


Photograph by Captain R. Tyndall, 1st Durham Light Infantry, Lucknow 
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THE CAMBRIDGE EIGHT, 1906 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


INTERNATIONAL TROTTING AT LE VAR—ROYAL NORMAND BEATS TRICOLORE 
IN THE PRIX MONTE CARLO 


Photograph by Mr. P. T. Oyler, Monte Carlo 
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SOUTH DEVON FOXHOUNDS AT CADEWELL NEAR TORQUAY, THE RESIDENCE OF 
MR. J. C. CHAPMAN—-MR. WASHINGTON SINGER, MASTER 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Kenwick, Paignton, South Devon 


SCOTCH TERRIER AND PUPPIES AT ABBOTTABAD, INDIA 
Photograph by Major Lathbury, R.E. 
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FIGURE SKATING, MONTANA LAKE 
Photograph by Mr. J. A. French, St. Ann’s, Donnybrook, Dublin 


UNCARTING THE DEER WITH THE CO. DOWN STAGHOUNDS 
Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, Co. Down 
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LADIES’ INTERNATIONAL HOCKEY TRIAL MATCH AT (CHELTENHAM—WESTERN 
“COUNTIES UV. SOUTHERN COUNTIES 


Photograph by Mr. H. G. Swiney, Sandford Lawn, Cheltenham 


A SMALL PHAETON DRAWN BY BLACK BUCK 


This pair can trot eight miles an hour, and were trained by an old native in the 
Alwar .State, Rajputana 


Photograph by Mrs. G. G. B. Commeline, Fyzabad, India 
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THE RACE FOR THE ASHBOURNE CUP ON THE CRESTA RUN, ST. MORITZ, 
FEBRUARY 17, 1906 


Photograph by Miss A. Dalton, St. Moritz 


JUMPING ON THE SANDS 
Photograph by Mr. F. Cecil Cobb, Margate 
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(Natural Flavour) 


Food Products| 
Veal and Ham Paté!; 


is a delicious luncheon meat. It 
is cooked and ready to serve as 
taken from the tin. It may bef} 
sliced thin, garnished and served 

cold. 
Chicken & Veal Paté Veal& Ham Paté 


Cottage Loaf Luncheon Loaf 
Ox Tongues Brisket Beef 
Beef Loaf Roast Beef 


Your Grocer has them or can get them for you 


Our booklet, ‘How to Make Good Things to 
Eat,” is sent free to any address on request. 
Libby, McNeill « Libby 
59 Tooley Street, London, S. E. 
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THE DRINK FOR 
SPORTSMEN AND ATHLETES. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


I drinking | 
BARLEY R 0 B S 0 S 


find it excellent. 


drink that should be popular 
B A RL a Y with everyone who goes in at 
all for athletics. 
“ON POWDER FORM” (Signed) P. F. WARNER. 


WEAR THE IDEAL 


Greatest Comfort for Walking. 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 
Best English Leather. 


made from 


D 


Sole Maker: C. W. WHARTON, 


\ CENTRAL DEPOT, WAREHOUSES, AND OFFICES— 
183-185, EDGWARE ROAD, W. 


For Preserving and ewe! Guns, Pistols, Arms, and Ammunition; Bicycles, Motors ; 
also Surgical and Dental Instruments. 
In 3-0z. tins .. 3d. In 1-Ib. tins 


Gun and Bicycle Grease. Collapsible Tubes, 3d. 
Bicycle Chain Lubricant. Collapsible Tubes, 3d. 


VETERINARY “VASELINE 


For the treatment of Injuries and Diseases of Animals, Henge, Loss of Hair, ete. 
Specific for Scratches, Sprains, Wounds, ete. 
1-lb. Cans (hermetically sealed), price 1/- 5-lb. Cans (hermetically sealed), price 2/6 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND SOLE MAKE 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., OYasciine.” 42, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


WN ALL OVER 
WORLD 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


nS ENGLAND'S 


g Regimen 


THEREFORE THE 
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